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BOOKS 


Suggested by the Booklist Staff 
Voyage to Galapagos 


W. A. ROBINSON 
High adventure in a small sailing boat, modestly told. 


Soviet communism 
SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 
A sweeping survey of the achievements, aims, and organization of soviet 
communism, covering almost every aspect of Russian life today. 


The school of femininity 
MARGARET LAWRENCE 
Literary criticism, delightfully written, showing how women, from Mary 
Wollstonecraft on, have revealed their ideas on woman’s place in the world. 


The thinking reed 
REBECCA WEST 


Brilliant satire and witty comment in the story of a young American 
widow who married a Frenchman and lived in France. 


The making of a pioneer 
MILDRED CABLE AND FRANCESCA FRENCH 


The life of a young English missionary to Chinese Turkestan, told mainly 
in excerpts from his letters and notes. 


We Europeans 
JULIAN S. HUXLEY AND A. C. HADDON 


A study of ethnic factors in European life and politics showing that 
racialism is a dangerous myth. 


Public speech, poems 
ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 
Poems concerned for the most part with the world’s unrest. 


Never say die 
JOHN PATON 
The first thirty-five years of the life of a Scotch labor leader. 


Fear is the thorn 
RACHEL FIELD 


Maine and island life are the subjects of some of the best of this deft, light 
verse. 
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THE MATERIAL IN THE BULLETIN IS NOT 
COPYRIGHTED. 


S THE official organ of the American 
A Library Association, the Bulletin car- 
ries news of the Association, its offi- 
cers, boards, committees, sections, and staff; 
addresses of conference speakers; articles 
by official representatives of the Association; 
and brief professional communications to or 
from members. Its scope does not include 
articles on library matters unrelated to the 
Association, The Bulletin is indexed in 
“Current Library Literature” in the Li 


Index. 

Published monthly by the American Li- 
brary Association, 520 North bee Be ao 
Avenue, Chicago. Entered as second class 
matter, January 16, 1926, at the Post Office 
at Chicago, Illinois, with an additional entry 
at Menasha, Wisconsin, under Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate of po e provided 
for in ion 1103, Act of October 3, 1927, 
authorized on July 8, 1918. 

$3 secures 9 news numbers of the Bulletin 
and the Annual Reports i $s secures in addi- 
tion the Handbook and Proceedings. Insti- 
tutional membership, $5 a year. Single cop- 
ies of news issues, 25c each. 
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Concerning Employment 


| O the Executive Board of the American Library Association: 


The Committee on Salaries, Employment, and Schemes of Library Service 
has adopted the following resolution reaffirming its belief that improvement 
in employment conditions and decrease in unemployment are dependent 


upon such factors as extension of library service, high standards, and ade- 
quate salaries: 


Resolved, That the American Library Association be asked to devote re- 
newed efforts to reach the following desired goals because of their vital and 
increasing importance to the library profession: 


1. The increase of library service throughout the United States until the 


whole country, rather than only about one-third, has adequate local library 
service ; 


2. State aid for libraries without restrictions as to the phase of library serv- 


ice to be benefited, except as local conditions may make such restrictions ad- 
visable ; 


3. The extension of certification until all states possess laws which make 
certification of librarians obligatory; 


4. Library salaries commensurate with the preparation and the service re- 
quired by the highest standards. 





The above resolution was adopted by the entire membership of the com- 
mittee by a correspondence vote. 
Joun B. Kaiser, Chairman 
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Building a Collection of Maps 


By EDWARD B. ESPENSHADE, JR. 


Mba form an integral part of 


man’s record of civilization and a reservoir 
of his knowledge. They are graphic and 
pictorial in nature and convey the neces- 
sary information without the description 
in words; but a map may show on a single 
sheet that which would take many words 
to express. Librarians have perfected the 
technique of housing and classifying these 
words when they are in book form; but 
maps, because of their physical character- 
istics which make them difficult to store 
and classify, have been a neglected item 
in American libraries. 

Yet there is a growing need and demand 
today for maps in the larger libraries and 
especially within the libraries of colleges 
and universities. This is a direct out- 
growth of the increased importance of 
maps in everyday life. The demand is not 
only for the maps themselves, but for some 
system of storage and classification so that 
the items desired may be readily consulted. 

The requests for maps, upon examina- 
tion, are found to fall into two groups: 
(1) the reference use, where the map is 
consulted in much the same manner as a 
book, to ascertain or learn some fact; (2) 
the research use, where the map is required 
as a base in the drawing or preparation of 
another map on which various data are to 
be plotted. 

This paper is an attempt to present a 
method of attack and the outline of a pro- 
gram for building a working collection 
primarily of modern maps to meet such re- 
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quests. In order to make the problem 
more concrete, a collection of approxi- 
mately ten thousand maps has been used 
as a goal. The program, however, may 
be either enlarged or curtailed as necessity 
demands. Most libraries already have 
many maps on their shelves which, because 
of their incompleteness in coverage of 
area, scale, and material, as well as in- 
accessibility, are of little value. These 
may be incorporated into any program fol- 
lowed. 


DETERMINING FACTORS IN SELECTION 


Four determining factors are involved 
in any selection of maps: (1) area to be 
represented, (2) relative intensity of the 
coverage or scale over the area, (3) types 
of maps, (4) date to be depicted. Any one 
or all four of these factors are limited by 
the material available. 

Of these four determining factors the 
emphasis is on the geographic area shown. 
Since this is a general collection, maps of 
the entire world and all of the continents 
are necessary. The foundation of the col- 
lection will consist of general regional 
atlases of the world with a variety of sheet 
maps on various scales. The outstanding 
world map is the Carte du monde or In- 
ternational millionth map of the world.’ 
This map was instigated by an interna- 
tional agreement in 1913. Today about 
three hundred sheets have been published 
 * Agesl eeperte are issued by the Carte du Monde 


Internationale, Central Bureau, Ordnance Survey 
Office, Southampton, England. 
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out of the approximate one thousand 
sheets necessary to cover the land areas 
of the world; and not all of them strictly 
adhere to the international agreement. 
Each country is responsible for the sheets 
covering its own territory. 


AREA REPRESENTED 


Areas, however, are most familiar to us 
in terms of political units or countries. If 
the policy used for the world and the con- 
tinents is continued, several general and 
specialized maps should be acquired for 
each country. However, when working 
with these smaller units of an area, the 
first step in the process of selection arises. 
An alphabetical list of countries by con- 
tinents should be prepared as a check-list. 
With this list as a guide, the areas for 
which detailed maps are desired may be 
selected. 


INTENSITY OF COVERAGE 


Closely allied to the area represented is 
the problem of intensity of coverage. In- 
tensity of coverage is expressed in scales 
both by their variety and by their size. 
The amount of information which may be 
compressed into a map depends for the 
most part upon its scale. It is evident 
that the larger the scale, the more detailed 
is the information which may be shown. 
As the area involved becomes smaller, and 
the size of the map sheet remains the same, 
the scale of the map naturally increases. 
Further increase in scale with a constant 
sheet size results in an increase in the 
number of sheets necessary to cover the 
unit of area. The key character of a map 
is thus closely related to its scale. 

Maps may be roughly divided into three 
groups according to their scale: large, 
medium, and small scale maps. Large 
scale maps are those maps whose fractional 
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representation or ratio between inches on 
the map to inches on the surface of the 
earth is large. Their scale is large enough 
to permit the showing of boundaries of 
property and individual buildings upon the 
map; for this reason they are called 
cadastral maps. They are used in local 
government administration, taxation, and 
detailed affairs of every sort. The 25 inch 
to a mile map of Great Britain and the 
Sanborn insurance maps of large cities in 
America are examples of this type of map. 
Since it requires many sheets to cover an 
area on a large scale, in a modest collec- 
tion they may be dropped from practical 
consideration. However, they should be ac- 
quired at least for the immediate location 
and the area surrounding the location of 
the collection. 

In the second group are maps of medium 
scale, arbitrarily from about three inches 
to a mile to a sixteenth of an inch to a 
mile, or, speaking fractionally, from 
I :20,000 to 1:1,000,000. In this range of 
scales occur most topographical maps. 
Topographical maps show the natural 
features of the country and in addition 
such cultural features as man has added. 
Nearly all basic national mapping has 
been done on a scale of one inch equal to 
one mile or close to that scale. The basic 
maps are accurately surveyed maps and 
could be called the “master map” of the 
world since larger scale maps are made 
from them by enlargement and smaller 
scale maps are compiled from them. They 
may thus be considered the basic source for 
all accurate maps. This is the largest of 
the three divisions, since a proportionally 
large number of sheets still are required 
to cover an area and since most detailed 
national mapping has been done on this 
scale. 

The third and last group consists of the 
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small scale maps, maps on a scale smaller 
than 1:1,000,000 or 16 miles to an inch. 
These may be called atlas maps since they 
are drawn on a scale most commonly found 
in atlases. They aim at representing on a 
single sheet a whole country, a continent, 
or even the world. As a rule they are 
compiled maps as contrasted to surveyed 
maps and because of their scale most de- 
tails have been obscured or omitted. 
With this brief discussion of scales, the 
intensity of coverage for each area may be 
outlined upon the alphabetical list of 
selected areas previously mentioned. 


Types or Maps 


So far types of maps have not been con- 
sidered. Maps may be divided into two 
broad groups, general and specialized. 
The term “general” may be applied to any 
map that shows only such features as are 
shown on most maps of the area. Special- 
ized maps emphasize some particular fea- 
ture or are made to fit the need of a 
definite use. Their number and variety 
are legion. They include geological, soil, 
communication, and economic maps, and 
hydrographic charts. 

These types of maps all run the gamut 
of scales discussed. When they occur in 
the larger scales and the information is de- 
tailed and specific, the maps are concrete 
in nature. When the scale becomes small- 
er, the map loses its concrete nature and 
becomes abstract in form. The two di- 
visions merge into each other and there 
is no sharp boundary between them. 

Most specialized maps for lack of de- 
tailed information are abstract in character 
and, therefore, are on a small scale. For 
this reason a large number of specialized 
maps are found in atlases and books. The 
list of selected areas should be further en- 
larged to include the types of maps desired 
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over each area as well as the scales, 


THe Date DEPICTED 


The last determining factor in the 
selection of maps is the date depicted. 
Since this paper deals with modern maps, 
the map of an area for the latest date is 
desired. However, these maps will be the 
historical maps of the future. If historical 
maps are to be acquired, a program of 
acquisition should be prepared. Unorgan- 
ized purchase of historical maps is both 
expensive and inefficient. A program 
should be aimed at particular dates or 
series of dates, some special features such 
as the growth of roads or cities, or a unit 
of area such as the city, state, or section 
of the country. Maps because of their 
physical nature are easily lost and de- 
stroyed ; therefore a map collection should 
at least attempt to preserve the historical 
record in maps of its own area. 

Where original maps are too costly, 
modern methods of reproduction have 
opened the possibility of both printed and 
photographic reproductions. Photostats 
offer a wide field of opportunity. A large 
amount of historical material may be ac- 
quired from compiled maps for a given 
date. Examples of this type of map are 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s series of nine maps showing the 
counties of the United States at ten-year 
periods from 1840 to 1920 and the period 
maps of Great Britain published by the 
Ordnance Survey at Southampton. 

Unfortunately, in only a few cases may 
the program planned be carried to com- 
pletion. Although rapid progress is being 
made in the mapping of the world, much 
remains to be done. Compared with 
European countries, the United States is 
poorly mapped. There are still large 
areas in this country for which detailed 
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maps are not available. ‘Thus some re- 
adjustment must be made between any 
program decided upon and the material 
available. Such readjustment can be made 
only after the sources of maps have been 
approached. 


SourcEs oF Maps 


There are three primary sources for 
maps: (1) commercial publishing houses; 
(2) scientific societies and institutes; (3) 
governmental agencies, official and semi- 
official. Unfortunately, there is no list of 
these agencies with titles and scales of the 
maps which they publish. A list of 
sources must therefore be compiled, 
especially for the areas of prime interest. 
There are many excellent partial bibliogra- 
phies and lists from which to start. The 
Geographical Journal publishes a supple- 
ment which lists by county, with the 
sources, all maps received at the Royal 
Geographical Society in London. Peter- 
manns Mitteilungen publishes a similar 
list each month. These are the two out- 
standing current lists available, but they 
may be supplemented with half a dozen 
other geographical publications whose lists 
are somewhat less complete. Gradually by 
study of these bibliographies the source 
agencies and the material they publish may 
be gathered and enlarged by further corre- 
spondence with the agencies themselves. 

There are a few famous commercial 
map publishers with whom everyone is 
familiar, such as John Bartholomew, in 
Great Britain, Justus Perthes in Germany, 
Freytag and Berndt in Austria, and Rand 
McNally in the United States. For these 
firms and many others, catalogs and ad- 
vertisements of the maps which they pub- 
lish are readily available. 

Scientific societies and institutes have 
published largely specialized maps. This 


type of material from these sources is the 
most difficult to obtain. Such organiza- 
tions do not publish enough maps to issue 
catalogs, and those maps that are pub- 
lished occur at infrequent intervals and 
cover a wide range of subjects. Maps pub- 
lished in the past by these agencies can 
often be discovered by going through for- 
mer years of the magazines mentioned 
previously and other bibliographies such 
as Bibliographie géographique internation- 
ale. For current publications of this na- 
ture, nothing but constant vigilance over 
geographic magazines and journals cover- 
ing various fields of endeavor will bring 
results. 

With this brief statement commercial 
houses and scientific institutes may be 
dismissed, for they publish but a small per 
cent of existing maps. It may be stated 
without exaggeration that nearly 90 per 
cent of the maps published today come 
from official government sources. Maps 
are a direct index of national conscious- 
ness. The higher the civilization and 
stage of commercial advancement of a 
country, the more intensive is the mapping 
of that area. Detailed maps and surveys 
are expensive, and only national govern- 
ments can afford to carry through such 
programs. Likewise, national defense, 
governmental planning, taxation, and 
other governmental duties require maps. 
Thus in any collection the preponderance 
of the maps will come from government 
offices. 

A guide to the collection, care, organi- 
zation, and preservation of fugitive ma- 
terial will be published in a short time. 
This manual is being prepared under the 
direction of Frederick Kuhlman, associate 
director of libraries at the University of 
Chicago, for the Joint Committee on 
Materials for Research. A separate sec- 
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tion will be devoted to maps covering the 
leading governmental survey offices and 
their map publications. The section on 
the United States will be exceptionally 
comprehensive. At present a complete list 
of government surveys is not in existence 
and the information concerning any one 
country can be gleaned only partially 
from bibliographies. Details are obtained 
only by correspondence with the survey 
departments themselves. In addition to 
national agencies, the state, county, and 
municipal government offices publish maps. 

The following type lists of recent maps 
are given as illustrations of selections in 
particular cases. They do not pretend to 
be complete but are offered as suggestions. 
Africa as a continent is still undeveloped. 
General maps on small scales will satisfy 
most needs. In a few cases, however, 
more detailed maps may be desired. 
Geographers will want larger scaled maps 
over the more commercially developed 
Cape Colony and North Africa ; geologists 
over the gold and diamond mining areas 
of the Transvaal; archaeologists over 
parts of Egypt. With the exception of the 
geological maps over specific areas, most 
of the specialized maps required will be on 
small scales and highly abstract. General 
atlases will be the best sources for this ma- 
terial. 


A type list is given for Great Britain as 


an example for a political unit. The case 
is simplified since the mapping activities 
are highly centralized in the Ordnance 
Survey at Southampton and since this is 
the most intensively mapped area in the 
world. As Great Britain is a highly civi- 
lized and commercially developed area, 
more intense coverage will be needed than 
for Africa as a continent. A large variety 
of general and special maps covering the 
country in a single sheet are necessary. 
General and topographical maps are avail- 
able covering the country on quarter, half, 
and one inch scales as well as on large 
scales of 6 and 25 inches to a mile. To 
obtain coverage on all of these scales would 
require nearly 75,000 sheets, which is out 
of the question in a small collection. For 
most general needs, coverage down to the 
half inch to a mile scale would be suitable. 
The slightly larger one inch scale might be 
selected over particular areas such as the 
Newcastle coal area and the Lancashire 
textile manufacturing region. In a few 
cases 6-inch to a mile series might be de- 
sired over the larger cities. In this manner 
the desired intensity of coverage may be 
obtained. 

The list of United States maps is given 
as a minimum requirement. This list 
should be greatly expanded, especially for 
the region in the immediate vicinity of the 
library. 


MAPS OF AFRICA 


Type List or ReEceENT MAPS OVER THE CONTINENT OF AFRICA AND Maps 1n GREATER DETAIL 
OVER THREE CHOSEN AREAS 


No. of 
Natural Sheets 
Country Title of Map Scale Issued 
AFRICA Standard map of Africa. Chicago: Rand McNally 1:16,474,000 I 
(Whole Political map of Africa. London: Geographical Section, Gen- 1:16,000,000 1 
continent) eral Staff. 1929 
Political map of Africa. Edinburgh: J. Bartholomew 1 12,000,000 I 
Africa and adjoining portions of Europe and Asia. Washing- I !12,000,000 I 
ton: National Geographic Society. 1922 
Ethnographic survey of Africa by Wm. J. W. Roome. Lon- 125,977,382 4 
don: E. Stanford, Ltd. 
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Country 


AFRICA 
(Whole 
continent 
continued) 


NORTH 

AFRICA 
Algeria 
Tunis 
Morocco 


NORTH 
AFRICA 


Egypt 


SOUTH 

AFRICA 
Union of 
South 
Africa 


(General 
maps) 


(Specialized 
maps) 
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Title of Map 
Stanford’s library map of Africa. London: E. Stanford, Ltd. 


Africa. London: Geographical Section, General Staff. 1935 

Africa. London: Geographical Section, General Staff. 
Paris: Service Géographique de Armée. 1919 

Africa. 


Part of International Map of the World, published by 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal, Anglo-Egyptian 


Sudan. 125 sheets in set 
Atlas des colonies francgaises by G. Grandidier. Paris: Société 
d’Editions Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales. 1934 


Atlas colonial francais by P. Pollacchi. 


Paris: 
1931 


L’Illustration. 


Carte de l’Afrique du Nord. Paris: Service Géographique de 
Armée. 1922 

Carte générale du Maroc. Paris: Service Géographique de 
l’Armée 

Carte générale de Algérie. Paris: Service Géographique de 
V’Armée. 1893 

Carte générale de Tunisie. Paris: Service Géographique de 


l’Armée. 1896-1929 
Larger scales are available—on the scale of 1:100,000, 1:50,000, 


and 1:20,000—published by the Service Géographique de 


1’ Armée, Paris, and by the Service Géographique du Maroc, 
Rabat 


Atlas of Egypt. 


El Giza: Survey of Egypt. 1928 
Map of Egypt. 
1922 


London: Geographical Section, General Staff. 


Egypt. Political-survey of Egypt. 
Map of lower Egypt. 
taff. 1933 


El Giza: Survey of Egypt 
London: Geographical Section, General 


Sinai Peninsula (northern). London: Geographical Section, 
General Staff. 1930 
Sinai Peninsula (northern). London: Geographical Section, 


General Staff. 1913-15 


Suez Canal. London: Geographical Section, General Staff. 
1925 
Survey of Egypt series. Set in 12 sheets 
Set in 62 sheets 


Set in 190 sheets 
Set in 944 sheets 


City of Alexandria. El Giza: Survey of Egypt. 


1932-33 
Map of the Union of South Africa. Cape Town: Surveyor 
, rl 1923 
Topographic map . South Africa. London: Geographical 


Section, General 


Province of Orange Free State official maps. 
ernment Printer 


a map. 


Pretoria: Gov- 


London: Geographical Section, General 


Cape Town: 


Tepeenate map of Cape Province. Surveyor 


eneral 

In preparation 
In preparation 
Cape Colony map 
Cape Province cadastral series (printed and issued according 


to Magisterial District Boundaries). Cape Town: Surveyor 
General 
Official soil map, Union of South Africa. Pretoria: Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 1929 


Geological map, Union of South Africa. 
Survey 


Physical map of the Union of South Africa. 
logical Survey. 1931 


Transvaal official maps—Degree sheet series. 
ernment Printing and Stationery Office 


Pretoria: Geological 
Pretoria: Geo- 


Pretoria: Gov- 


Natural 
Scale 
25,977,382 
:5,000,000 
+2,000,000 
32,000,000 
:1,000,000 


a a | 


various 


various 


= 


2§00,000 


= 


:500,000 


_ 


:200,000 


os 


1200,000 


various 
32,000,000 


:750,000 
$250,000 


we 


_ 


1250,000 


= 


1125,000 


1250,000 


:500,000 
:100,000 
750,000 
125,000 
[10,000 


er ee! 


31,000,000 


a 


:250,000 


:125,000 


_ 


°125,000 


= 


1125,000 
150,000 
1:25,000 


1:119,000 
Various 


123,000,000 
1 31,000,000 
I 1,000,000 


1:250,000 
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No. of 
Sheets 
Issued 


I 
7 
23 
14 
85 


39 
40 
26 
26 
90 


45 


52 
170 
150 


22 out of 
200 


43 


13 


35 
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Country 
GREAT 
BRITAIN 
(General 
maps) 


(Specialized 


maps) 


Country 
UNITED 
STATES 
(General 
maps) 


MAPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Tyre List or Recent Maps 


Title of Map 


Map of United Kingdom. Southampton: Ordnance Survey. 
1927 


Map of Great Britain. Southampton: Ordnance Survey. In 
the style of the International Map of the World 
General map of the British Isles. London: E. Stanford, Ltd. 


The layered map of Great Britain. Southampton: Ordnance 
Survey 

Quarter inch map of Great Britain. 
Survey 

Half inch map of Great Britain. 
Survey 


One inch map of Great Britain. 
Survey 


Southampton: Ordnance 


Southampton: Ordnance 


Southampton: Ordnance 


Geological map of the British Isles. 
Survey 


Geological map of the British Isles. 
Geological map of Great Britain. 
Survey 


Geological map of Great Britain. 360 sheets for England and 
Wales, and 131 for Scotland. Color printed for most mining 
areas. Southampton: Geological Survey 


Map of iron ores for England and Wales. 
logical Survey 


Maps of the coal fields of England and Wales. 
eological Survey 


Physical map of England, Wales, and Scotland. Southampton: 
Ordnance Survey 


Land utilization survey of Great Britain. 
London: Land Utilization Survey 
Railroad map of the British Isles. London: E. Stanford, Ltd. 


Map of Grez. Britain (Special Air Edition). Edinburgh: 
J. Bartholomew 


Period maps. Southampton: Ordnance Survey 
1. Roman Britain 
2. Britain in the Dark Ages. 
3. 17th century England 

City a ge either by the municipal government or 
commercial firms. The sheets of the six inch to the mile 


series of the Ordnance Survey over cities would also give 
coverage 


Southampton: Geological 


London: E. Stanford, Ltd. 
Southampton: Ordnance 


Southampton: Geo- 


Southampton: 


Set in 235 sheets. 


In preparation 


MAPS OF THE UNITED STATES 


MINIMUM List oF Recent Maps 


Title of Map 
United States Geological Survey 
Base map. Scale 260 miles equals 1 inch 
Base map. Scale 190 miles equals 1 inch 
Relief map. Scale 110 miles equals 1 inch. 3 editions; 
with contours and without contours, hypsometric 
Relief map. Scale 50 miles equals 1 inch 
Wall map. 40 miles equals 1 inch with and without contours 
Topographic atlas—nearly 4,000 sheets published covering 
about 47% of the country on scales of 1:31,680; 1:62,500; 
1:125,000; 1:250,000 
United States Land Office. 
37 miles equals 1 inch 
Series of outline and base maps on various scales from any 
one of a number of commercial publishers 
National Geographic Society. The United States. 
1933 


Map of the United States. Scale 


Washington. 
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Natural 
Scale 


121,000,000 


= 


11,000,000 


:760,320 
:633,600 


_ 


- 


253,440 


- 


:126,720 


263,360 


os 


21,584,000 


:728,640 
$253,440 


a 


763,360 


11,000,000 


ce 


21,000,000 


= 


11,000,000 


763,360 


“ 


:760,000 
:760,320 


= 


:1,600,000 
11,600,000 
121,600,000 
various 


Natural 
Scale 


1 313,305,600 
1:12,038,400 
1:7,000,000 


123,168,000 


132,534,400 
various 


132,344,320 


various 


No. of 
Sheets 
Issued 


3 
2 


I 
3 


74 


238 


No. of 
Sheets 
Issued 
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ee 
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Country 
UNITED STATES 
(General 
maps) 


(Specialized 
maps) 


UNITED 
STATES 
(State 
maps) 


BUILDING A COLLECTION OF MAPS 


Title of Map 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. Outline map of the 
United States. Scale 80 miles equals 1 inch 


Bureau of the Census. County outline map of the United 
States. 1930 


United States Department of Agriculture. County outline 
maps of the United States. 1840-1930. 9 maps 


United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Coast and harbor charts of the United States coast line. 
Several hundred should be sufficient. Small scale charts 
along the coast and larger scales and more detailed charts 
over the principal ports and harbors 

Geological map of the United States. Washington: United 
States Geological Survey. 1931 

Geologic atlas of the United States. Consists at present of 
225 folios over quadrangles scattered throughout the country. 
Washington: United States Geological Survey 

Atlas of American agriculture. Six sections published: 
Natural vegetation 
Precipitation and humidity 
Cotton 
Frost and the growing season 
Rural population and organization 
Temperature, sunshine, and wind 
Soils of the United States 
Washington: Department of Agriculture 

Land classification maps. Sheets cover the great plains. Wash- 
ington: Geological Survey 


Natural land use areas of the United States. Washington: 
Department of Agriculture. 10933 


Type farming areas in the United States. Washington: Bureau 
of Census and Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Potential water power map of the United States. Washington: 
. S. Engineering Reproduction Plant 
Service areas of the principal electric utility systems in the 
nited States. Washington: Federal Power Commission. 
1935 
Principal generating plants and electric transmission lines of 
the United States: Washington: Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 1935 


Oil and gas fields of the United States. Washington: Geological 
urvey 


Coal districts of the United States. Washington: Geological 
Survey 


Atlas of historical geography of the United States. C. O. 
Paullin, Carnegie Institution of Washington and American 
Geographical Society of New York. 1932 

Many other maps of a specialized and general nature should 
be added, published by both federal and private agencies 


For each state there should be one of each of the following 
maps: 

United States Geological Survey. State base maps. (Only 

available for states east of the Mississippi River with a few 
exceptions) 

United States Geological Survey. State base maps 

United States Land Office. State maps 

United States Post Office. State post route maps 


United States Bureau of Census. State minor civil division 
maps 


State road maps. Published by state highway departments and 
oil companies 


State railroad maps. Various sources 


State geological maps. Published by the state geological sur- 
veys and the United States Geological Survey 


Other state maps showing relief, topography, power lines, 
drainage, soil, etc. Maps for the state within which the 
library is located and the surrounding states should be given 
particular attention 


County and city maps should be acquired especially within 
the Lense state. These may be obtained from the county and 
city clerks and engineers. The United States Post Office 
Department publishes rural delivery county maps in blue 
print form for many counties. 


Natural 
Scale 


5:068,800 


various 


132,500,000 


various 


various 


various 


I 14,000,000 


121,250,000 


122,500,000 


122,500,000 


121,000,000 


1 :500,000 
various 
various 
various 


various 


various 
various 


various 


various 


213 


No. of 
Sheets 
Issued 


23 


48 


48 
48 
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Housinoc, Fininc, AND CLASSIFICATION 

The physical form, variety or size and 
shape, and lack of protective covering 
make maps less convenient to file than 
books, and after being filed, less convenient 
to consult and to lend. Maps must be 
specially housed. Four or five methods 
of storing are suitable, but by far the 
most efficient and economical method con- 
sists of tiers of shallow drawers. Cases 
about four feet high are preferable, so that 
the tops may be used as a table for quick 
reference. Drawers approximately 42 
inches wide and 32 inches long and be- 
tween 24 to 34 inches in depth make a 
satisfactory average size if uniform cases 
are desired. Eight such cases, consisting 
of thirteen drawers each, would house 
about 10,000 maps. 

Within the drawers the maps covering 
any one area should be next to each other. 
The maps should be filed regionally by 
area. Anyone knowing the orderly ar- 
rangement of the collection should be able 
to find at least a considerable portion of 
the maps over a specific area. The geo- 
graphic area is the most important thing 
about a map. Thus area is the most logical 
and significant characteristic by which to 
classify and arrange maps. 

After divisions are made for the world 
and the continents, the maps are filed 
alphabetically by country. Larger scale 
maps in many sheets, forming a set, are 
filed separately according to scales with a 
marked index sheet. In this manner sets 
or series of maps are always kept as dis- 
tinct units and filed according to the grid 
system of the country in question. ‘The 
filing of the remainder of the maps under 
a particular country depends upon their 
number. In the case of the United States 
there would be divisions for all forty-eight 
states. Under a single state further di- 


visions might be necessary for general 
maps, road maps, county maps, city maps, 
and geological maps. 

One difficulty arises in this system of 
filing. No provision is made for maps 
which disregard political boundaries and 
cover two or three countries and those 
which cover less than the political unit. 
The solution is in making separate di- 
visions for maps which show only part of 
an area under consideration. Under 
Europe, sections may be provided for 
western, central, and southeastern Europe. 
The identical process may be continued 
within a particular country. 

Closely allied to the filing and classify- 
ing of the collection is the problem of cata- 
loging. The technique of cataloging maps 
is still not perfected and no accepted uni- 
form system exists. The utility of the 
collection, however, is greatly increased by 
a catalog, and one should therefore be de- 
veloped. The general objectives to be 
sought in a map catalog have been well 
summarized in the excellent mimeographed 
volume entitled Classification and catalog- 
ing of maps and atlases by S. W. Boggs 
and D. C. Lewis, geographer and libra- 
rian respectively of the Department of 
State: 


1. In classification: (a) to provide for 
each map a definite position in the map files 
in relation to every other map; and (b) to 
bring together in the files, as closely as pos- 
sible, those maps which consultants will most 
frequently have occasion to use in association 
with one another. 


2. In content and form of catalog cards: 
(a) to record that information which is per- 
tinent, including that which is peculiar to 
maps (e.g. scale and map projection) ; and 
(b) at the same time to make the map cata- 
log cards as nearly uniform as possible with 
the printed Library of Congress book cata- 
log—in size, order of information, and typo- 
graphical appearance. 
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3. In headings: (a) to develop an ade- 
quate system or body of headings relating 
both to subject matter and to areas covered 
by the maps; and (b) to make them similar 
to the headings now employed in library card 
catalogs of books and periodicals (in so far 
as established book catalog headings are 
adapted to the requirements of a map cata- 
log). This should make it possible to con- 
solidate the map catalog with the book 
catalog, enabling a consultant at once to find 


both textual material and maps bearing on 
a subject in which he may be interested. 


In a brief paper the multitude of prob- 
lems confronted in building a map collec- 
tion and many of the details cannot be 
covered. However, the writer hopes this 
paper will stimulate interest in helping to 
make maps available as an integral part 
of the resources of every library. 


ne 
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The College Library Report 


By JOHN DALE RUSSELL, RALPH M. DUNBAR, and 
STEPHEN A. McCARTHY 


HE necessity for a regular report 
as a part of the administrative machinery 
of the college library is so obvious as to 
require no supporting argument.? Ade- 
quate reports covering all phases of the 
institution’s activities are now generally 
recognized as essential to effective college 
administration. The library is certainly 
one of the major areas of institutional 
activity and as such deserves a prominent 
place in the reporting procedure.” 

It is the purpose of the present study to 
investigate the reporting procedures of the 
libraries of American colleges. The study 
is an analysis of actual conditions, rather 
than a theoretical discussion of what condi- 
tions should be. It is hoped that such an 
analysis may not only provide a survey of 
the present status of college library re- 
porting, but may also be of value to col- 
leges which are desirous of improving their 
reporting systems. 

The study is limited to institutions of 
the liberal arts type, excluding universities. 
Data concerning reporting practices were 
sought from some five hundred colleges by 
means of a one-page questionnaire ad- 
dressed to the librarian. The colleges were 
also asked to provide a copy of their latest 
library report. 

The results of the study are presented 
here under two headings: (1) a summary 
of the data from the questionnaires con- 
cerning library reporting practices; and 
(2) an analysis of the contents of the 
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library reports received in response to the 
inquiry. 


LispRARY REPORTING PROCEDURES 


Of the 500 colleges to which question- 
naires were submitted, 242 made returns. 
One of the limitations of the questionnaire 
method is the inability to determine the 
status of institutions that fail to reply. In 
the present study it is probably fair to 
assume that the librarians in those colleges 
that did not reply to the questionnaire 
either do not make a regular report, or 
have so little professional interest in re- 
porting procedures as to be unwilling to 
take the very limited amount of time neces- 
sary to give the requested information. Of 
the 242 librarians who returned the ques- 
tionnaire, 40 stated that they never make 
areport. It is therefore probably sound to 
draw the conclusion that fully one-half of 
the librarians in American colleges either 
never make a report of any kind or are 
uninterested in reporting procedures. 

In the group of 242 colleges which pro- 
vided information for this study there is a 
close relationship between the quality of 
the institution, as reflected by its accredited 
status, and the making of a library report. 
Exactly 100 of the colleges returning the 
questionnaire are on the approved list of 
the Association of American Universities, 
the highest form of recognition to which 
a liberal arts college may aspire; only 10 
per cent of this group fail to make a regu- 
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lar library report. Of the 82 colleges that 
are regionally but not nationally ac- 
credited 16 per cent fail to make a regular 
library report. Sixty of the colleges re- 
turning the questionnaire hold no type of 
accredited recognition outside of their own 
state; in this group 28 per cent do not 
make regular library reports. There is 
evident from these data a clear tendency 
for the stronger and better colleges to be 
more attentive than the weaker colleges to 
the matter of library reporting. 

In 77 per cent of the 202 colleges pre- 
paring a library report, the report, after 
being prepared by the librarian, is trans- 
mitted to the president of the institution; 
56 per cent of the librarians send the re- 
port only to the president, and 21 per cent 
send it to the president and some other 
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officer or agency such as the board of trus- 
tees. Ina relatively small number of cases 
the report is transmitted directly to the 
board of trustees, or to some other admin- 
istrative officer without being sent to the 
president. It would seem advisable, since 
the president is the academic head of the 
college, to consider him as the officer to 
whom the report should always be sent, 
even when copies are also made available to 
other officers. 

The question was asked on the inquiry 
form: For what readers is the library re- 
port intended? Table I gives a summary 
of the replies given by 194 colleges to this 
question. A number of the librarians indi- 
cated more than one type of reader, so the 
totals are in excess of the number of col- 
leges included. 


TABLE I 


Kinps oF READERS FOR WHOM COLLEGE LisrRARY Report Is INTENDED 


Kind of Reader 


Public in general 


Governmental officials 


Other administrative officials of the college 


Staff of the library itself ................. 
Students of the college ................... 
Faculty of the college .................4-: 


Library committee of the faculty .......... 
I sis 00 ceddbelnawh saree eudkesee-<ase « 


It is interesting to note from Table I 
that the library report is usually not in- 
tended for any readers except those directly 
connected with the college in some official 
capacity. Is it fair to assume that the 
general public and the constituency of the 
college ought to be as much interested in 
learning about the library as in being in- 
formed concerning the endowment fund 


or the football team? Possibly both the 


Constituency of the college ; ; ; 
Board of trustees of the college , , 
President of the college .................. 


Percentage 
Number of of 194 

Colleges Colleges 

Replying 
éaewrneue II 5.7 
rs ee 37 19.1 
+ &ieees ee 30 15.5 
ain auieatieels 126 64.9 
a beihaknkt 173 89.2 
seenge ean 79 40.7 
iuiniane 63 32.5 
fais a ee 30 15.5 
gaueueeee 63 32.5 
Leva duwe 15 7-7 
sbanhet 24 12.4 


librarians and the college publicity officers 
are overlooking something at this point. 
It is also significant that only two-thirds 
of the librarians expect members of the 
board of trustees of the college to read the 
report. That the percentage is not larger 
indicates a failure on the part of the trus- 
tees, for it is their duty to keep themselves 
informed about the institution, and also a 
failure on the part of the librarian, for one 
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of the most effective spots in which to de- 
velop sympathy for library needs is with 
the members of the board. 

There are only a few librarians who do 
not expect the president of the college to 
read the report. That there should be even 
these few is surprising. The other officials 
of internal administrative organization are 
considered as readers of the report by less 
than half of the librarians. A general dis- 
regard of the faculty and students as po- 
tential readers of the report is revealed by 
Table I. 

The conclusion that may be drawn from 
these data is that a great many librarians 
are preparing their reports for too limited 
a circle of readers. Many avenues of ef- 
fective publicity for the library and its 
problems are being neglected. 

The library reports in the colleges re- 
sponding to this inquiry are in practically 
every case made at regular intervals; in 93 
per cent of the colleges the report is an an- 
nual affair. Two-thirds of the librarians 
make the report near the end of the aca- 
demic year, that is, in May, June, or July; 
the remainder make their reports at scat- 
tered times throughout the year. 

The final form of the library reports is 
indicated in Table II. 


TABLE II 


FInAt Form or LiprAry REPORTS 


Percentage 
Form of Report eS * Couieges 
Replying 
Handwritten ..... 6 3.0 
Typewritten ..... 144 73.1 
Mimeographed ... 15 7.6 
ET goussceud's 32 16.2 


In less than one-fourth of the colleges is 
the form of the report such as to provide a 
considerable number of duplicate copies. 
In fact, one-half the librarians state that 


not more than two copies of the report are 
prepared. It is obvious that this number 
of copies will not provide effective public- 
ity for the needs of the library. It is 
commendable that a number of the colleges 
either mimeograph or print the library re- 
port and thus are able to provide enough 
copies to supply many interested readers. 

The attempt was made in this study to 
discover the form of publicity given the 
library report, but the replies to this sec- 
tion of the questionnaire were generally 
unsatisfactory, owing to the widely differ- 
ent ideas held as to what constitutes 
“publicity.” It is apparent, however, that 
about half of the colleges give no publicity 
whatever to the library report—it is merely 
tucked away in the files after being read, 
possibly, by the president or some other 
administrative officer. 


GIVING THE REPORT PUBLICITY 


In other colleges various effective means 
have been found for giving publicity to the 
library report. In some cases the report is 
published, either in full or in summary 
form, in the student newspaper, in some 
local daily, in a denominational journal, 
or in the alumni magazine. Other col- 
leges provide for the reading of the report 
in some public meeting. Best of all is the 
plan of sending copies of the published re- 
port to a mailing list of selected readers. 
It seems very clear from the analysis of 
the replies to this question that adequate 
publicity is all too frequently not given 
the library report. After the librarian has 
gone to the trouble of preparing the report, 
it should not merely be filed, but the im- 
portant facts that it presents should be 
brought to the attention of interested read- 
ers. 

It is important also to note the manner 
in which the college library reports are 
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preserved. Of the colleges that make re- 
ports, 70 per cent indicate that copies are 
filed in the administrative offices, and 89 
per cent indicate that the reports are filed 
in the librarian’s office. In one-fourth of 
the colleges the library report is made a 
part of the minutes of the board of trus- 
tees, and in half of the cases it is incorpo- 
rated into the president’s report. The 
files of reports maintained by the libraries 
are rather extensive in many instances. 
Half of the colleges that make reports have 
files of old reports extending back ten years 
or more, and one-sixth of the colleges have 
files of reports that go back at least 
twenty-five years. 


CONTENTS OF THE REPORTS 


The preceding discussion has related to 
the mechanics of reporting. The present 
section deals with the topics that are 
treated in the report. In response to the 
request 128 library reports were received 
for analysis, most of them covering the 
academic year 1934-35. The list of col- 
leges from which these reports were re- 
ceived is entirely representative and by 
several tests the sampling is judged to be 
reasonably satisfactory. 

The distribution of the 128 reports ac- 
cording to form (typewritten, printed, and 
mimeographed) corresponds almost exact- 
ly with that reported in Table II for the 
larger group of colleges replying to the 
questionnaire. 

In analyzing the items treated in the 
library reports, it seems wise to distinguish 
between the general average of all reports 
and the practices followed in those reports 
that are recognized as superior to the re- 
mainder. Accordingly 25 of the reports 
were selected as being on the whole among 
the best of those that were submitted. In 
the later tabulations presented in this sec- 


tion these 25 superior reports are given 
separate treatment. 

The length of the reports varies widely. 
Twelve of the 128 consist of less than two 
hundred words, while one has more than 
six thousand words. The median for the 
entire group of 128 reports is slightly less 
than one thousand words; for the group of 
25 superior reports the median length is 
twenty-five hundred words. 

Almost half of the 128 reports are 
poorly organized. The group of reports 
reveal little agreement regarding the order 
in which various topics are treated. The 
book collection seems to be a favorite for 
the first position in the report. Finances 
are typically discussed somewhere near the 
middle. Aims and objectives, if discussed 
at all, are usually placed near the end. 

In order to analyze the contents of the 
reports an organized list of items was pre- 
pared. Table III presents this list and also 
shows the frequency with which the topics 
are treated, both in the general list of 128 
reports and in the selected list of 25 
superior reports. 

The data of this table speak for them- 
selves and do not need extended comment. 
It is clear that large numbers of college 
library reports fail to give any treatment 
of most of the topics suggested. In fact 
there is an approach to unanimity with 
respect to the treatment of only three 
topics—new accessions, number of volumes 
in the collection, and statistics of outside 
circulation. Most of the other topics in 
the list are certainly worthy of some men- 
tion at some time in the cycle of a well 
planned series of library reports. There 
is a general tendency for the superior re- 
ports to treat the various topics more fre- 
quently, but this tendency is slight in most 
cases, and a surprising number of these 
superior reports omit the discussion of 
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TABLE III 


Topics INCLUDED IN TypicAL CoLLece Liprary REpoRTS 


Percentage of 


; 128 College 
Topic Library Re- 
ports Treat- 
ing Topic 
1. State of book collection 
aa eh UE, woes 0 g! 
b. Total number of volumes in collection ......... 71 
c. Detailed list of gifts and donors’ names ........ 59 
d. Strength of book collection .................. 28 
e. Strength of periodical collection .............. 14 
f. Weakness of book collection ................. 20 
g. Weakness of periodical collection ............. 14 
2. Use 
me. Cipemmatiem Ser heme were .... 2.00.02. ce sccees g! 
knee 6 ale bnie-s at nad oce 52 
ee SES ihe neil adam a Ge ebteee ake 14 
AR ER a 14 
e. Special extension services ............2---000- 21 
f. Surveys and checks on efficiency of service ...... 17 
3. Preparation processes’ 
ees es aed bigae w ee 49 
ES a ere 15 
4. Personnel 
a. List of staff with positions held ............... 13 
b. Training and professional activity ............ 22 
c. Need for salary adjustments ................. 6 
d. Adequacy or inadequacy of staff .............. 17 
ig. A RR Ae an eee 20 
5. Finance 
a. General cost of operation ...........-0sceee0. 52 
REG 9 RE Co ee 6 
ES EE ee ee 6 
i ee ehh ane od eee enhalts 09s 6 bee 12 
6. Building and equipment 
ED nc oot chncessoecesaueeeee 27 
ae ER GE eae RN, As a 37 
7. Instruction in the use of the library ............. 18 
G. Motes ef apecial promress . ow... ccc cccccccccccns 30 
9g. Administrative problems 
EN iele bint adndelialy a % nnnmbicoagin sak 40% 27 
ee ee i a sk nd bee ama e ee en ss hae 8 
10. Statement of objectives 
iy ERT GIRS as AR le Ne at ER 23 
I oh 98 boa Ein bs C20 Rae eewe va dWuees 18 


1 Preparation processes other than those listed either were not treated in the reports examined or were 


included under other topics. 
3 Topic treated inadequately in these reports. 


many important matters concerning the 
library. 


Percentage of 
25 Best Col- 
lege Library 

Reports Treat- 
ing Topic 


20 
40 

0 
28 
+4 


56 
12 
20 


8 


36 
§2 
32 
56 


24 
16 


32 
36 


This study deals with the reports made 


(Continued on page 282) 
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SIRS 
Greetings to Freshmen! 


By GUY R. LYLE 
Member, A. L. A. Publicity Committee 


ae we be concerned about the 
freshman’s first introduction to campus 
life? Student interests are not wholly 
created by infallible revelations of the 
faculty. ‘They are quite apt to develop 
from an early impression of campus life, 
especially if the first meeting or association 
is a pleasant one. First impressions are 
apt to be lasting ones, and may later de- 
velop into habits. Clearly, then, the li- 
brary should have some part in the first 
few weeks of so-called orientation. 

The college library handbook is not 
calculated to give the new student an en- 
thusiastic welcome to the library. Its 
scope is too broad; it is often a reference 
manual to be read in small doses. To 
make a long story short, we suggest a 
friendly flyer to dispel the freshman’s pre- 
conceived notions of the dullness and cold- 
ness of libraries. On the assumption that 
there is something to the idea, we have 
prepared a leaflet and a plan for distribut- 
ing it. We should like to know what you 
think of it. 

Few college librarians have the time or 
money to prepare and print this type of 
leaflet independently. Even if they had, 
it would not be economical to do so. 
It is cheaper to handle this job through 
a central agency and the results are 
likely to be much more satisfactory. 
Witness the junior members’ project, 
sponsored by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, to prepare and print a similar type 
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of leaflet for the public library patron! 

The chief difficulty has been to prepare 
a leaflet which could be adapted to the 
common needs of each college library. 

We believe that with the aid of the 
Library Administration Class of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School we have 
solved this problem by making the content 
of the leaflet sufficiently general in scope 
to appeal to all types of audiences. At 
the same time we have left blanks in the 
text for libraries to fill in data peculiar 
to their own institution. Students in the 
class who worked on the project are James 
Baker, Ralph Esterquest, Endocia Strat- 
ton, Olga Shevchik, Bernard Foy, Lewis 
Bright, and Mildred Easton. 

In order to give you some idea of what 
the leaflet will look like in final form, we 
have reproduced the cover design and two 
cutshere. There are five text illustrations 
in addition to the cover. The leaflet 
measures 74 by 4% inches and contains 
eight pages. We could have reduced the 
size but we believe that students will re- 
spond more quickly if the type is large and 
generously spaced. The text—to be in 12 
point Caslon in the leaflet-—follows: 


In Your Co.uece LIBRARY 
COLLEGE 


To the new students of ........ Col- 
lege, greetings and welcome! 

We have spent many years here—some 
say too many—but before we pass on to 
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less purposeful work, there are a few 
things about this Library which we should 
like to pass on to you new folks. 


BROWSING 


No doubt you have already read in the 
college catalog about the Browsing Room. 
Here we made Christopher Morley’s ac- 
quaintance during a leisure hour. In that 
deep chair there, many a student has 
turned over a new leaf (in Parnassus on 
Wheels) and comfortably made friends 
with Mifflin. He’s an older fellow, of 
course, but in the motley crowd that makes 
the place interesting, you can meet cow- 
boys, princes, reporters, swashbucklers of 
the Renaissance, and even Plutarch’s 
“biographies” mixing informally with the 
varied people appearing in the very latest 
books in this pleasant club-like room on 
the floor. 


eenevee 


How to Get Books 

Some books you will want can’t be 
housed in the Browsing Room. However, 
if you look in the card catalog on the 
floor, near the delivery desk, you 
will obtain the information necessary to 
procure any book in the Library. In gen- 
eral, you can find any book which the 
Library has by author, subject, or title. 
For example, you can find Dimnet’s Art 
of Thinking under the author card, Dim- 
net; under the title card, Art of Thinking; 
or under the subject card, Thought and 
Thinking. The next step is to locate the 
book on the shelf. If you look carefully, 
you will note that each of the above cards 
is marked with a “call number” in the 
upper left-hand corner. This “call num- 
ber” is the key to locating your book. 
Copy the number on the slips provided 
near the catalog and check with the guide 
plan above it. This guide plan tells you 
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whether the books within certain “call 
numbers” are kept on the bookcases or in 
the stacks. The first time or two, the loan 
desk attendant hopes you will ask her aid, 
and she will make the wheels of book- 
delivery function smoothly for you. 


REFERENCE Books 


When you want factual information 
ready at your finger tips, you will refer 
first to the encyclopedias, indexes, dic- 
tionaries, handbooks of all kinds, and 
bibliographies—“‘Gentlemen Ushers,” ac- 
cording to one of our friends—to other 
books here or elsewhere. These “refer- 
ence books” are grouped conveniently for 
you in the corner of the ...... 
floor. Never circulating, they are always 
in and waiting to be used. And in those 
rare instances when they seem loath to im- 
part their secrets, Miss of the 
Reference Department can make them 
talk, does so gladly, and wants to show 
you how to get the most out of them. 
Then—if you are interested—she will 
help you choose inexpensive reference 
books for that personal collection of 
yours. 


RESERVE Books 


For your required reading in special 
courses, come to the Reserve Room. Here 
you will find the books shelved under one 
of several methods—<call number, author, 
title, or number of the course for which 
you are doing the reading—and you will 
get your book with practically no effort. 
There are times, of course, when all copies 
of a certain book are at a premium; you 
will be glad then that you kept your re- 
quired reading up to date. That is—if 


you did! For home use, they are avail- 
able only after ........ and must be re- 
turned by ........ the next morning. 


“ 
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“Browsing,” one of five illus- 
trations furnished by Margaret 
Lyle, James Baker, and Jean 
Wilder for the freshman flyer 
described. 








The cover design (above) and 
“How to Get Books,” (right) 
other illustrations to appear in 
the flyer. 














FROM THE FLYER 


FOR FRESHMEN 
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Loan Desk 


Books in the general collection may be 
charged out for two weeks. To take a 
book out, sign the book card in the back 
of the book and have it stamped at the 
Loan Desk. Embarrassing as it is, we 
must spare you future grief by informing 
you that there is a charge of 25 cents 
an hour for Reserve Books which are re- 
turned late to the Library, and a small 
fine (two cents a day) for the late return 
of the two-week books. There are always 
a few people who forget about the Li- 
brary’s rules and we have to look out for 
the rest of you. > 

os aimed There are many other things to 
tell you about, but our sense of decorum 
warns us that we may be already boring 
you. We ask but one thing more, that 
you look upon the .......... Library as 
your own and use it in accordance with 
the rules. Take these suggestions seri- 
ously, but not too seriously. 


Lisrary Hours 
[To be filled in by the individual college] 


We cannot give you information about 
the price of this leaflet yet, but if you 
think you could use it, will you send word 
to the A. L. A. Publishing Department, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago? 


CFV 


Translated into French 


Tue LeaFLet, Ten reasons for 
Canadian support of the A. L. A., repro- 
duced on the inside back cover this month, 
has been prepared by the Special Mem- 
bership Subcommittee for Canada for use 
in enrolling Sustaining and Contributing 
Members. It has been translated into 
French by Héléne Grenier, of the Catholic 
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School Commission Library, a member of 
the subcommittee. The French version 
will be used in sending invitations to 
French librarians. Julia C. Stockett, of 
the Vancouver Public Library, is chairman 
of the subcommittee for Canada and 
others serving with her, in addition to 
Miss Grenier, are Alexander Calhoun, of 
Calgary ; Charles R. Sanderson, of Toron- 
to; Gerhard R. Lomer, of Montreal; and 
Angus Mowat, of Saskatoon. 


7A 


New A. L. A. Friends 


In RESPONSE to an invitation from 
Dr. John H. Finley, honorary chairman 
of the Special Membership Committee and 
trustee of the New York Public Library, 
Congressman Kent E. Keller has enrolled 
as a Contributing Member of the Associa- 
tion. Congressman Keller, who is chair- 
man of the Committee on the Library of 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives, in joining, wrote: 

I am glad to do this much and regret 
that I cannot do more. I have always been 
intensely interested in library work and have 
spent many months if not years in research 
and want to do everything I can to help, 


not only the Library of Congress but all of 
the other libraries in America. 


Another distinguished new friend is 
Mrs. Verner Z. Reed, donor of the beauti- 
ful Mary Reed Library at the University 
of Denver, who has joined as a Sustaining 
Member. 

Writing on old stationery of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission bearing 
her name as chairman, Zona Gale, in en- 
rolling as a new Contributing Member, 
wrote: 

Dear Friends: This is old stationery mark- 
ing an old allegiance to an eternal service. 


I am glad to be a Contributing Member of 
the American Library Association. 
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Statistical Data and Their Use 
in the College Library 


By CHARLES HARVEY BROWN 


ATHER tries to make mother like 
figures.” Clarence Day, in his witty de- 
scription of this lesson in Life with father, 
does not tell us whether mother was once 
a librarian or not, but she may well have 
been. Librarians do not seem to like sta- 
tistics. A few even have boasted, “I do 
not understand figures,” as if such a de- 
ficiency were a matter for congratulation. 

Librarians of public libraries must of 
necessity keep a record of the expenditures 
of their libraries. Printed annual reports 
including these figures are generally avail- 
able. College librarians, to a considerable 
extent, leave to the business manager the 
keeping of accounts. Printed or mimeo- 
graphed reports from college libraries are 
rare. Dr. John Dale Russell’ found that 
financial data were available in the annual 
reports of only about 60 liberal arts col- 
lege libraries out of 500 to which requests 
were sent. The remaining 440 colleges 
either did not reply, did not prepare a 
report, or did not include financial data in 
the report prepared. College librarians, 
far more than public librarians, are de- 
pendent upon the statistics published in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin for factual information 
on the administration of college libraries. 

There are roughly 1,460 colleges and 
universities in the United States. The list 


1See “The College Library Report” in this issue 
of the Bulletin. 
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for which statistics are reported in the 
December, 1935, A. L. A. Bulletin in- 
cludes 94 institutions. Only those who 
are familiar with the work that has been 
done in connection with these statistics 
realize the difficulties in obtaining reports 
from this limited number, which at best 
represents only 8 per cent of the total. 
Nevertheless the showing made in the De- 
cember, 1935, Bulletin is a distinct im- 
provement over that of earlier periods. In 
1926, figures were given for only 29 edu- 
cational institutions as compared with 94 
in 1935. Six topics for each institution 
comprised the 1926 report, while the 1935 
report covered over 50 items. 

Today in all fields of science statistics 
are playing a most important réle. The 
ability to use figures is now a requisite 
for advanced work in most departments 
of instruction. Some library schools now 
include statistical courses in the curricu- 
lum. Educators and administrators are 
calling for certain definite reports—unit 
costs, trends, and costs of library service 
for the various departments of instruc- 
tion.2, Unless we librarians are able to 
supply these figures, others outside of our 
profession will do the job for us. The 
ability to present reports based on sound 


2Cf. The National Committee on Standard Re- 
ports for Institutions of Higher Education. Financial 
reports for colleges and universities. University of 
Chicago. 1935. 
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statistical data will not only redound to 
our credit as members of our various facul- 
ties ; it will render much more efficient the 
operation of our libraries, which is far 
more important than personal reputation. 


STANDARD ForM FoR REPORTS 


If figures are to be kept, it is desirable 
that all college libraries use a standard 
form in order that comparisons may be 
made with the norm of other institutions. 
It is difficult for college librarians—indi- 
vidualistic as we are—to agree on any- 
thing, and especially on a standard form 
for reports. Many college librarians were 
consulted in the preparation of the form 
now used by the A. L. A. & order that the 
report might supply the most essential 
data. After much study the form now in 
use was prepared by the College Library 
Advisory Board, and approved for experi- 
mental purposes by the Committee on 
Library Administration. It satisfies no 
one in every detail ; yet it does give, in the 
opinion of many of your colleagues, essen- 
tial data which should be of value to every 
college librarian. The report necessarily 
includes a few definitions, not entirely 
satisfactory, but commendable as a step in 
the right direction. 

Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, at the Decem- 
ber, 1935, midwinter meetings, proposed 
a self-survey for libraries with the aid of 
an outline, more or less standard, prepared 
in advance. Such a study might be con- 
ducted by the library staff or by the li- 
brarian under the direction of a faculty 
committee, which should assist but not 
direct. The support of a faculty com- 
mittee would aid in putting into effect the 
recommendations. In any survey funda- 
mental data are essential, not only for the 
present year, but also for past years, in 
order to show both conditions and trends. 
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According to Gilbert O. Ward,* “‘well- 
chosen figures, skilfully presented to the 
right audience on the proper occasion, are 
very telling. Comparative statistics are 
especially valuable in appealing for funds. 
The comparison may be between present 
and past performance, between present 
performance and community needs, or be- 
tween the local library and other li- 
braries.” 

In self-surveys or other studies of library 
administration, statistics should be inter- 
preted or explained by verbal descriptions, 
by tables or by graphs, or preferably by a 
combination of all three. Tables are prob- 
ably the most valuable to a research worker 
and the least significant to others. The con- 
clusions to be drawn from statistics should 
be carefully thought through and the re- 
sults driven home so that the readers can 
comprehend them instantly. 

An example may illustrate this princi- 
ple. At a budget hearing a librarian was 
asked why more money was needed; there 
had been no increase in student enroll- 
ment. The bare statement that the use 
of the library had increased 100 per cent 
in two years would not have had the effect 
that was obtained by describing the results 
of such an increase on the work to be done: 
“Every public assistant has had her work 
doubled—twice as many books to charge 
to readers, double the reference inquiries 
to be looked up, twice as many book cards 
to be filed. Even the stack boys have 
double the number of books to bring from 
the stacks and must shelve over a million 
books a year instead of 500,000—4,000 
books a day throughout the college year, 
distributed over a mile of stack aisles.” 
Strange to say the argument in regard to 


shelving appealed most, possibly because 


® Ward, G. O. Publicity for public libraries. H. 
W. Wilson. 1935. p. 349. 
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STATISTICAL DATA AND 


of its concreteness. The labor of shelving 
1,000,000 books could be appreciated bet- 
ter than the duties of loan desk attendants. 
Also, the statement that some library as- 
sistants were working 60 hours a week in- 
stead of the 42 required reénforced the 
actual statistics. “—The argument was closed 
by a statement of the funds allowed for 
library development in other comparable 
institutions, and the comparative ratios of 
library allotments to total university ex- 
penditures. 


STATISTICS REFLECT FACULTY 
INTERESTS 

What are the most significant figures 
which can be obtained from the statistical 
reports? Much will depend upon the 
special interests of administrators and 
faculty members. Some administrators 
still refer to the number of volumes in the 
library, although the size of the collection 
has less weight than formerly. “The 
amount allotted for library purposes is 
vital. The ratio between the total college 
expenditures and the allotment for the li- 
brary will be of interest to many, especially 
if comparisons be drawn with other col- 
leges. ‘The excellence of the library of 
the University of Michigan is indicated 
by this ratio: 7 per cent of the total uni- 
versity expenditures are for library opera- 
tion.* This figure—significant in itself— 
is also indicative of the interest of the 
faculty in this library. If a faculty wishes 
a library service, including a departmental 
system, are they willing to support a com- 
parable allotment for this purpose ?® 


“1935 figures. University expenditures, $5,297,141; 

library expenditures, $363,942. A. L. A. Bulletin 
295865. _December, 1935. 

5 Within the last few months, this writer has been 
asked by the president and business manager of 
three colleges what perocnnas of the total budget 
should be spent on the “erg Any president and 
any business manager should be concerned with the 
pascentage of the college budget which goes for re- 
search, for instruction, and for other purposes. Care 
must, of course, be exercised in the use of all sta- 
tistical data. 
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What is the proportion of library ex- 
penditures to student enrollment? What 
is the relation to use as shown by books 
lent for home reading? Have you ever 
attempted to find a ratio between home 
use and total use? A study for a few 
days will give you an approximate figure. 
One college library discovered that over 
twelve volumes were used in the library 
to one withdrawn for home use. A total 
use of 2,400,000 volumes a year seems 
much more impressive than a circulation of 
200,000 volumes. 

What is the ratio between expenditures 
for salaries and expenditures for books? 
How has this ratio varied in the last ten 
years? How does it compare with other 
institutions? Has your book budget been 
so reduced that this ratio has become ec- 
centric? A comparative study of this ratio 
assisted one librarian to answer the criti- 
cism that too large a proportion of the li- 
brary budget went for salaries. A study 
showed that the library under fire spent a 
higher proportion of its budget for books 
than 27 of the 30 other universities for 
which figures were available. The result 
was an increase in the salary budget. 

How does the number of your profes- 
sional assistants compare with other insti- 
tutions, and what about their salaries? 
What sort of a professional assistant do 
you expect to retain at a salary of $750 
per year? What are other libraries pay- 
ing? What is the ratio of clerical to pro- 
fessional staff in number and total salaries, 
and what proportion of your salary budget 
is for student assistants? Possibly you 
have too much clerical help or too many 
student assistants; possibly not enough. A 
variation from the norm of other insti- 
tutions is not proof that you should change, 
but is an indication of a need for analysis. 

These illustrations represent only a few 
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of the uses which can be made of the 
A. L. A. “Comparative Figures for Edu- 
cational Libraries.” Not a month elapses 
without reference to the tables by some- 
one connected with Iowa State College. 
The latest instance was by a committee 
which was considering hours of service 
and vacations. ‘The actual practices of 
universities and colleges were more con- 
vincing than theory. The division of a 
library staff into professional and clerical 
workers, as suggested on the A. L. A. 
blank, together with the statement of va- 
cation allowances for the professional staff, 
has in many institutions prevented a re- 
duction of the annual vacation. 


A Worp oF WARNING 


A word of warning to those who use 
the statistics of the small college libraries 
may not be amiss. Many small colleges 
with outstanding libraries do not appear 
in the A. L. A. compilation, either because 
they had marked their reports “confiden- 
tial” or because they had refused to file 
any. We need information from these 
outstanding libraries to serve as a stand- 
ard. One looks in vain for the 1935 re- 
ports of such institutions as Amherst, 
Connecticut College for Women, Mount 
Holyoke, Smith, Swarthmore, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wesleyan. Without the in- 
clusion of such institutions, the picture is 
incomplete. It is hard to understand why 
any college which stands for knowledge 
and for truth is unwilling to make known 
the facts in regard to its own activities. 
Endowment funds and state appropria- 
tions are given us in trust. Why should 
the use of these trust funds be con- 
cealed ? 

It is a brave librarian who would dare 
suggest that it might be desirable to keep 
some statistics in addition to those called 
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for by the A. L. A. report; but certain 
records have proved valuable in making 
economies possible. 

Instructors vary largely in the number 
of books recommended for purchase. A 
study of the book cards revealed that in 
some cases books requested by an instruc- 
tor were almost never used. Books re- 
quested by other instructors showed a use 
one hundred times as great. A study of 
the use of books in the reserve collection 
revealed that nearly one-half of the col- 
lection should be returned to the regular 
shelves. No librarian is able to reach wise 
decisions in regard to book purchases with- 
out knowing the use of similar material in 
the past. Especially is recorded use of 
individual books an excellent factor in 
deciding about duplication. A careful 
study of the use of definite titles will prove 
a most important factor in building up a 
working collection. 

The A. L. A. blank is usually received 
by librarians with groans. If we are keep- 
ing statistics of our library as we should, 
the figures requested by the A. L. A. will 
be quickly available and little work will be 
required. These figures are a help in any 
survey; they are a help in a study of the 
libraries of other institutions. ‘They may 
prove necessary to your own college ad- 
ministrators and to surveying officers who 
will surely visit your institution in the 
future, if they have not already in the past. 
A wise man will have the necessary infor- 
mation available before it is required. 
Until we librarians are willing to become 
statistically minded and collect data which 
are essential to the efficient operation of 
our libraries, we shall not be able to com- 
mand the full respect of the college faculty 
and administrators, and in the opinion of 
many, we shall be failing in the economi- 
cal administration of our libraries. 
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SIGaSRNSE 
Making Certification Codes for 


Librarians 


HE Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship hopes that this article may 
offer helpful suggestions to state certifica- 
tion boards faced with the responsibility of 
formulating codes of requirements for 
various grades of certificates. Factors to 
be considered in drafting a library certifi- 
cation law, also published by the board, 
contains the following considerations 
which will be found useful in conjunction 
with this article: 


Purpose of a library certification law: To 
improve library service by raising the stand- 
ards of library personnel and preventing the 
appointment of unqualified persons. 


Assurance to librarians in service: A cer- 
tification law should distinctly specify that 
librarians in positions are not to lose their 
positions, or status, by the adoption of re- 
quirements designed to raise the standards 
of library personnel. 


Recognition of qualified service: A certifi- 
cation law should provide for the recogni- 
tion and appreciation of the service rendered 
by librarians of experience and demonstrated 


ability. 
Certification: The [state] board [should] 


provide for the certification, before a desig- 
nated date, of all professional library em- 
ployees in service at the time [the] act 
becomes effective, and all librarians employed 
subsequent to the effective date of this act. 


Librarians have found by experience 
that it is unwise to write into the law 
detailed requirements for various grades 
of certificates. As certification is a con- 
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structive means of continuously raising 
standards of library personnel, require- 
ments for certificates should change pro- 
gressively as conditions of employment and 
opportunities for professional study and 
advancement improve, and should be co- 
ordinated with any plan for state-wide 
development of library service. 

To be well qualified to pass on applica- 
tions, a certification board, or a majority 
of its members, should be composed of re- 
liable, experienced librarians familiar with 
types and conditions of library service in 
all sections of their particular state. Full 
authority to determine the requirements 
for certificates of different grades, and to 
issue certificates to applicants who possess 
the qualifications specified, is customarily 
granted to such a board. 

Only high requirements can establish li- 
brarianship as a profession requiring defi- 
nite education and training and meriting 
the respect of educators and members of 
other professions. It will be found ex- 
tremely helpful to have the opinions of 
library trustees and librarians considered, 
and state laws relating to libraries, state 
and municipal civil service regulations, 
and codes of other states studied before 
requirements are drafted. It is unwise, 
however, to model a code for one state too 
strictly on that of another state where con- 
ditions of library service and training may 
be very different, or conform too closely 
to local levels of academic and professional 
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education as influenced by library train- 
ing agencies within the state. 

Certification of librarians by individual 
states is urged because of differences in 
existing requirements and in educational 
development in the various states. Every 
code should point toward higher and more 
uniform requirements, and lead to the easy 
interchange of qualified librarians between 
states. 

An effective certification code will be 
comprehensive enough to apply to librari- 
ans in all types of tax-supported libraries 
—municipal, county, school, state teachers 
college, state university—and should pro- 
vide for the voluntary certification of 
those in non-tax-supported libraries who 
may desire such professional recognition. 
Codes should neither indicate nor imply 
that requirements for service in one type of 
library are higher than in another; for ex- 
ample, that service in public libraries de- 
mands higher qualifications than service 
in school libraries. 

An applicant for a certificate of any 
grade is entitled to the fullest credit for 
every qualification for library work he 
may possess, whether or not it is specifi- 
cally covered in the regulations. On the 
other hand, the chief purpose of certifica- 
tion, to raise standards of personnel and 
service, should not be lost sight of in pro- 
viding for special recognition of unusual 
merit, demonstrated ability, or satisfac- 
tory experience. 

Confusion as to the qualifications re- 
quired for a certificate of any one grade 
can be avoided by issuing certificates of 
that particular grade only to librarians 
who possess the qualifications specified. 
For example, a Grade 2 certificate requir- 
ing four years of college and one year of 
library school should not be issued to li- 
brarians in service who lack these specific 
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qualifications. A librarian in service who 
lacks formal professional training could be 
granted a prior service certificate which 
assumes that he is competent to hold the 
position occupied, or one of corresponding 
responsibility. A temporary certificate 
could be issued to the applicant who meets 
academic and professional education re- 
quirements, but who lacks satisfactory li- 
brary experience. Certificates of lower 
grades are usually valid for a shorter 
period of time and are renewable less fre- 
quently than are those of higher grade. 

In compiling codes certification boards 
will find it helpful, for uniformity: 


To evaluate professional training in semes- 
ter, not clock, hours 


To adopt accepted library terminology in 
defining professional training; for example, 
“library school” denotes at least a full year 
of professional study, “library course” less 
than a year of study, “summer course” one 
summer of study, “training class” approxi- 
mately nine months of study in a local public 
library, and “apprentice class” six months or 
less of supervised practice work in a local 
public library 

To devise a common test or series of tests 
for all grades of certificates, also a system 
of credits for experience, education, special 
training, personality, etc. 


It may be assumed that any requirement 
of certification will have for its chief pur- 
pose the recognition of competence, and 
protection from the future employment of 
a person incapable of contributing to the 
development of good library service. 


FV, 


Chicago Public Library, Carl B. Roden, 
librarian, wants: Smithsonian Institution, 
U. S. National Museum, Annual report, 
1894, or, the separate from this report, 
The swastika, the earliest known symbol 
and its migrations. 
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By-Laws of the American Library 


Association Trustees Section 


\, work of the Executive Com- 


mittee of the Trustees Section, which met 
during the Midwinter Conference to draft 
by-laws for the section, was reported in 
“Trustees Take Forward Step,” by Jen- 
nie F. Purvin, in the February Bulletin. 
These by-laws, printed in full below, have 
since been submitted by mail to the mem- 
bers of the section and adopted by them, 
and will govern the meeting of the section 
at the Richmond conference. 


ArTICLE I: NAME 


The section shall be known as the 
“Trustees Section of the American Li- 
brary Association.” 


ArticLe II: Osyectr 


The principal object for which it is 
formed is to promote and foster the devel- 
opment of libraries and library service and 
to provide for the exchange of ideas and 
experience among library board members 
through conferences and library publica- 
tions, by the formation of local and state 
associations of trustees, and by such other 
means as may from time to time be deter- 
mined. 


ArticLe III]: MEMBERSHIP 


Any person who is a member of the 
American Library Association and who is, 
or has been, a duly accredited library trus- 
tee or member of a governing board of a 
library, or state library agency, may be a 


member of this section and each member 
shall be entitled to one vote on any ques- 
tion presented to the members. 


ArTICLE IV: OFFICERS 


The officers of this section shall be a 
chairman, who shall hold office for two 
(2) years; a first vice chairman, who shall 
hold office for one (1) year, and a second 
vice chairman who shall hold office for one 
(1) year; a secretary, who shall hold office 
for two (2) years; the terms of chairman 
and secretary to expire in alternate years. 
The secretary to be elected in 1936 shall 
hold office for one (1) year. 


ArticLte IV (A): Duties oF OFFICERS 


The chairman shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the section; shall have general 
supervision of the activities of the section 
and shall be ex officio a member of all 
committees. The vice chairmen in their 
order shall, in the absence or incapacity 
of the chairman, perform the duties of the 
chairman. The secretary shall conduct 
the correspondence of the section and keep 
and maintain the records of the section 
and with the assistance of the American 
Library Association Headquarters office 
shall maintain a membership roll. He 
shall perform such duties as may be im- 
posed upon him from time to time by the 
officers or committees of the section and, 
in general, perform the duties of a secre- 
tary. 
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ARTICLE V: COMMITTEES 


An Executive Committee, consisting of 
the chairman, the vice chairmen, the sec- 
retary, and eight (8) other members to be 
elected by the section, shall have charge of 
the control, management, and activities of 
the section. The chairman shall appoint 
a Program Committee and, with the con- 
sent of the Executive Committee, may 
from time to time appoint other commit- 
tees with such membership as may be nec- 
essary or advisable to carry out the objects 
of this section. 


ArTICLE V (A) 


At the next annual meeting of the sec- 
tion, four (4) members of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected to serve for a 
period of one (1) year and four (4) mem- 
bers shall be elected to serve for a period 
of two (2) years and annually thereafter 
four (4) members shall be elected to serve 
for a period of two (2) years. 


ArTICLE VI: ELECTIONS 


The chairman shall appoint in due time 
a Nominating Committee of three (3) 
members, not more than two (2) of whom 
shall at that time be members of the Exec- 
utive Committee, to nominate candidates 
to be voted on at the annual meeting in 
order to fill the offices and Executive Com- 
mittee memberships as may from time to 
time be necessary, due to expiration of ten- 
ure of office, resignation, inability or in- 
capacity to serve. Said Nominating Com- 
mittee shall have secured the consent of 
the nominees in advance and shall report 
its nominations at the annual meeting. 

Any number of members, not less than 
ten (10), may nominate candidates in ad- 
dition to those nominated by the Nomi- 
nating Committee, by presenting to the 
secretary of the section before or at the 


time of the annual meeting at which such 
elections are held, a written instrument 
containing the names of such candidates 
and the offices for which they are respec- 
tively nominated, and bearing the signa- 
tures of the members making such nomina- 
tions. Candidates shall not be nominated 
by the members unless such candidates 
shall have consented in writing. 


ArTIcLe VII: MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of this section shall 
be held at the time when, and place where, 
the annual meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association is held. 

A midwinter meeting of this section 
shall be held at the time when, and place 
where, the midwinter meeting of the 
American Library Association is held. 

Special meetings of the members may 
be held at any time that the members may, 
in meeting, determine, or the Executive 
Committee may call. The annual meeting 
of the Executive Committee shall be held 
at the close, or immediately prior thereto, 
of the annual meeting of the members of 
this section. 

The Executive Committee shall hold a 
meeting at the time when, and place where, 
the midwinter meeting of the American 
Library Association is held. 

Special meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee may be held from time to time as 
the Executive Committee may, in meeting, 
determine, or upon call of the chairman, 
fixing the time, place, and purpose of such 
meeting. 


ArticLe VIII: AMENDMENTS 


Any of these by-laws may be altered, 
amended, or repealed at any meeting of 
the section by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present at such meeting, provided, 
however, that notice of the time and place 
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of such meeting and of the amendment, al- 
teration, or repeal to be proposed at such 
meeting shall be given in writing, duly 
mailed, postpaid, to all members of the sec- 
tion at least fifteen (15) days prior to the 
date of such meeting. 


INN 
Visits to Williamsburg, James- 
town, Yorktown 


De ecates attending the Richmond 
conference are cordially invited to visit 
Williamsburg, Jamestown, and Yorktown 
by the Williamsburg Committee, headed 
by Earl Gregg Swem, chairman, and li- 
brarian of William and Mary College. 

The committee recommends that unless 
delegates drive their own cars, the trip be 
made by bus. A round-trip ticket, to be 
obtained at conference headquarters, will 
cost $5. This covers bus fare, admission 
to exhibit houses in Williamsburg and 
Yorktown, and luncheon in William and 
Mary College dining hall. Will visitors 
wishing to take this trip please notify 
Thomas P. Ayer, chairman, Local Com- 
mittee, Public Library, Richmond, whether 
they will go by private car, bus, or train? 
The card sent Mr. Ayer should name the 
day on which the trip will be made. 

Train fare is $2.20 round trip. Only 
those having bus accommodations can 
lunch at the college. Others will have to 
lunch at restaurants as the Williamsburg 
Inn is already taken for the tourist season. 

Conference visitors who have their own 
cars may make the trip to Williamsburg, 
Jamestown, and Yorktown, and back to 
Richmond in one day, with plenty of time 
to visit the special exhibition houses of the 
Rockefeller restoration, including the 
Wren building on the William and Mary 
campus, to inspect the old church and fort, 
and the archaeological excavations in 


Jamestown, and to go over the battlefield 
at Yorktown. 

By inquiring of Mr. Swem, members 
who wish to spend a few days in Williams- 
burg after the conference will be given 
names of private houses which accommo- 
date guests. Free pamphlets about Wil- 
liamsburg, Jamestown, and Yorktown 
may also be obtained from Mr. Swem. 

A valuable pamphlet, entitled Key to in- 
scriptions on Virginia highway historical 
markers, with folded map, may be ob- 
tained free upon request, by addressing the 
State Commission on Conservation and 
Development, Richmond, Virginia. 

The attention of prospective visitors is 
called to two volumes about Williamsburg 
recently published: (1) A brief and true 
report for the traveller concerning Wil- 
liamsburg. Price, $1.50. Address Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. (2) The restoration of colonial 
Williamsburg in Virginia, published by the 
Architectural Record, 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City. The latter is the 
best account of John D. Rockefeller’s res- 
toration of Williamsburg that has been 
published. It has many full page illustra- 
tions. Price, $1. Address the publisher, or 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 
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Garden Tour for Richmond Visi- 
tors 


A tour of five gardens in the neigh- 
borhood of Richmond has been arranged 
for May 12 by Lucy T. Throckmorton, 
chairman of the Local Hospitality Com- 
mittee. Agecroft, Reveille, Tuckahoe, 
Virginia House, and Windemere will be 
visited. The fee will be $1. Funds de- 
rived from such fees are customarily de- 
voted to the restoration of some historic 
garden or home. 











Tentative Schedule of Richmond Meetings 


rning sessions 10:00 to 12:00, afternoon sessions at 2:30, evening sessions at 8:30, with such exceptions as are 


onan noted below. 


program will carry room assignments. 





Morning 


Afternoon 


Evening 





Monday, 
May 11 


Council 
unior Members breakfast 
ublic Documents Committee 


Agricultural Libraries Section 
eference R. T. 

League of Library Commissions 
open meeting with National 
Association of State Libraries 
and Board of Education for 
Librarianship 

Membership Committee luncheon 

Periodicals Section 

Public Documents Committee 

Religious Books Section 

— Libraries Section (busi- 


ess) 
Small Libraries R. T. 


First General Session 
New Members and Delegates 
dinner 





Tuesday, 
May 12 


Bibliographical Society of 
America 
cee Members R. T. (busi- 


esieentateemahe ey 
National Association of State 
Libraries and League of Li- 

brary Commissions 
as and Book Selection 
7 Training Section 
m meeting with Board 
P Education for Librarian- 


ship 
Publicity R. T. 
School Libraries Section— 
Teachers College Librarians 
Trustees Section _ 
Young People’s Reading R. T. 


Adult Education R. T. 
ae and Technology Sec- 


College and Reference Section— 
College Librarians R. T. open 
meeting with College Library 
Advisory Board 

County and Regional Libraries 
Section luncheon, 1: 

Microphotography R. T. lun- 
12:30, and session at 


Salaries Committee (open meet- 


Section for Library Work with 
Children (general session) 

Trustees Section 

Work with the Blind R. T. 

Young People’s Reading R. T. 
luncheon, 12:15 


J Library Institute 
dinner 

Section for Library Work with 
Children dinner 

Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion dinner, 7:00 

Staff Association Representa- 
tives dinner 

Trustees Section dinner, 6:30 


FREE PERIOD 





Wednesday, 
May 13 


CITIZENS 
DAY 


Second General Session 
School Library Supervisors 
breakfast, 7:30 


Catalog Section (general session) 

Citizens discussion meeting, 3:00 

College and Reference Section— 
Reference Librarians R. T. 

“Friends of the Library” lun- 
cheon, 12:30 

Institution Libraries R. T. 

Junior Members R. T. luncheon 

Public Documents Committee 
and National Association of 
State Libraries 

School Libraries Section meeting 
with Section for Library Work 
with Children and Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading R. T. 

Small Libraries R. T. 


Catalog Section—Large Li- 
braries R. T. 

League of Library Commissions 
— 6:30, and business 


sessio 

oy 3g Codperation 
Latin America 

Library Gifts R. T. 

Public Documents Committee 
and National Association of 
State Libraries 

School Library Standards 

University Library Extension 
Service R. T. 

Visual Methods R. T. 

bet ae the Foreign Born 


with 





Thursday, 
May 14 


Third General Session 

Board of Education Librarians 
and Librarians of Teachers 
Rooms breakfast 

Private School 


Librarians 
breakfast, 8:00 


Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica W illiamsburg excursion 
—tea, 4:00 


FREE PERIOD 


Library school dinners 


FREE PERIOD 





Friday, 
May 15 


Council 

Public Documents Committee 

Section for Library Work with 
Children (business) 


Catalog Section—Small Libra- 
ries R, T. 
College and Reference Section 


meeting with Committee on 
Resources (business) 
ey — a = egional Libraries 


Homie Libraries R. T. 
National Association of State 
Libraries 


Public Documents Committee 
School Libraries Section (general 
session) 


unior College Libraries R. T. 
nding Section 
Library Buildings R. T. 
National Association of State 
Libraries dinner, 7:00 
Periodicals Section 
— Section dinner, 





Saturday, 
May 16 





Fourth General Session 
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Tentative Program of the 
Fifty-eighth Annual Conference 


Richmond, May 11 to 16 


Theme: The Extension and Improvement of Library Service 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION, MONDAY, 
MAY II, 8:30 P.M. 

Address of welcome—John Stewart Bryan, 
president, William and Mary College, and 
honorary vice chairman, Special Member- 
ship Committee 

Response—Ella May Thornton, State 
Library, Atlanta, Georgia, and president 
of the National Association of State Li- 
braries, on behalf of the American Library 
Association and affliated national societies 

President’s address—Louis Round Wilson, 


Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION, WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 13, 10:00 A.M. 

Citizens Day program 

Louis Round Wilson, president, and Mrs. 
Philip Sidney Smith, chairman of the 
A. L. A. Trustees Section, presiding 
jointly 

The Present Status of Library Development 
in America (speaker to be announced) 

Objectives for the Library Profession— 
Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

The Functions and Services of the Modern 
Library—Frank P. Graham, president, 


University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION, THURSDAY, 
MAY 14, 10:00 A.M. 
Business meeting (ten minutes) 
Address—Robert Connor, national archivist 
Introduction—William Warner Bishop, 
General Library, University of Michigan, 
and chairman, Committee on Resources of 
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American Libraries 

Library Codperation in Great Britain— 
Luxmoore Newcombe, National Central 
Library, London 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION, SATURDAY, 
MAY 16, 10:00 A.M. 
Address—Douglas §. Freeman, author of 
R. E. Lee, and editor of the Richmond 

News Leader 
Address—David Cushman Coyle, author of 


Brass tacks, and consulting engineer, New 
York City 


A. L. A. COUNCIL 


(Meetings will be open to all members of the 

A. L. A.) 
MONDAY, MAY II, 10:00 A.M. AND 
FRIDAY, MAY 15, 10:00 A.M. 

Federal Aid 

Resources of American Libraries—William 
Warner Bishop, General Library, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, committee 
chairman 

Library Administration—Althea H. Warren, 
Public Library, Los Angeles, California, 
committee chairman 

Codperation with the N.E.A.—Edith A. 
Lathrop, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., committee chairman 

Library Codéperation with Latin America— 
Mary Helen McCrea, Lewis and Clark 
High School Library, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, committee chairman 

A. L. A. Conferences—George Burwell Ut- 
ley, Newberry Library, Chicago, for the 
Committee to Study A. L. A. Conferences 

Proposed Honorary Member—Arthur E. 
Bostwick, Public Library, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


President, Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, 
Brown University Library, Providence, 
Rhode Island; secretary-treasurer, Her- 
bert O. Brigham, State Library, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island 


TUESDAY, MAY 12 
Dinner 


ADULT EDUCATION ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Mary U. Rothrock, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville; secretary, 
Mrs. Marion Emsley Hawes, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 2:30 P.M. 


An informal discussion from the floor, led 
by Lyman Bryson, Department of Adult 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and member of the A. L. A. 
Board on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion, will concern itself with the general 
theme of the library’s opportunity in adult 
education as suggested by the following 
questions: 

Is individualized, person-to-person service 
the library’s most valuable contribution to 
adult education? 

Should the adult education policy of libraries 
be more directed toward reaching people 
in larger numbers and over wider areas, 
potentially interested persons beyond the 
walls, persons in rural areas and small 
towns remote from adequate library op- 
portunity ? 

Should libraries be more concerned to follow 
up the reading interests created by such 
broad scale movements as agricultural ex- 
tension, emergency adult education, voca- 
tional guidance programs, and public 
forums? 

What of some of the ways of reaching out to 
these unserved people, such as: 

Codperative pooling of adult education re- 
sources by several smaller libraries; 

Special independent library service attached 
to large adult education projects, such as 
agricultural extension; and 

Stronger state library agencies with reading 
course service by mail, as developed by the 
Oregon State Library. 
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Can the special values of informal advisory 
service to the individual be preserved in 
an effort to serve larger numbers? 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


Chairman, Grace Barnes, University of 
Maryland Library, College Park; secre- 
tary, Cora L. Feldkamp, Office of Experi- 
ment Stations Library, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


MONDAY, MAY II, 2:30 P.M. 


Research and Authorship as an Aid in the 
Education of the Librarian—Henry 
Ormal Severance, University of Missouri 
Library, Columbia 

Discussion of Mr. Severance’s paper—led 
by James A. McMillen, Hill Memorial 
Library, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 

Methodology Used in Compiling a Bibli- 
ography in the Field of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics—Louise O. Bercaw, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics Library, U. &. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 

International Committee of Agricultural 
Librarians—Claribel Ruth Barnett, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D.C., committee president; 
and Victor A. Schaefer, A. L. A. delegate 
to the International Congress of the Agri- 
cultural Press at Brussels, July 26 and 27, 
1935 

Reports of Bibliographical Aid, Nominations, 
and Oberly Memorial Fund committees 

Other business 

Discussion of various topics 


TUESDAY, MAY 12 


The section will participate in joint sessions 
with the Microphotography Round Table 
(see program of that group) 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Elizabeth Ohr, Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; secretary, Louise 
M. Wells, Public Library, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


MONDAY, MAY II, 2:30 P.M. 
Virginia Homes of the Eighteenth Century— 
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Leslie Cheek, Jr., lecturer on the fine arts, 
College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Virginia 

The First Eighteen Months of the Music 
Division in the Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—Elsa Z. Posell, chief of 
the division 

Discussion and book reviews 


BIBIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 


President, Augustus H. Shearer, Grosvenor 
Library, Buffalo, New York 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 10:00 A.M. 
One session 


THURSDAY, MAY I4 


Excursion to Williamsburg, with tea at four 
o'clock 


BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 
Chairman, Keyes D. Metcalf, New York 
Public Library 


MONDAY, MAY II, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint open meeting with the League of Li- 
brary Commissions and National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries on the subject of 
certification (see program of the league) 


TUESDAY, MAY I12, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint open meeting with the Professional 
Training Section on the subject of prac- 
tical experience in the education of 
librarians (see program of the section) 


BOARD OF EDUCATION LIBRARI- 
ANS AND LIBRARIANS OF 
TEACHERS ROOMS 


Chairman, Mrs. Dilla Whittemore Mac- 
Bean, Board of Education Library, 
Chicago 


THURSDAY, MAY I4 


Breakfast meeting, to discuss publicity, the 
care of supplementary textbook material, 
curriculum making, the relation of the 
library to the various departments of the 
board of education, and the recommenda- 
tion of a plan for curriculum exchange 
between board of education libraries 


BUSINESS AND TECHNOLOGY 
SECTION 


Chairman, Nancy H. Todd, Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; secretary, Oscar E. 
Norman, Peoples Gas, Light, and Coke 
Company Library, Chicago 

The name of this section has been changed 
from Business Libraries Section to Busi- 
ness and Technology Section to indicate 
the wider scope which its programs have 
covered in recent years and the wider 
interests of its membership. 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 2:30 P.M. 
Investment Information for the Public— 


Rose L. Vormelker, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Discussion 

Sources of Information about New Govern- 
ment Activities—Jerome K. Wilcox, Duke 
University Library, Durham, North Caro- 
lina 

Business and Technology Service to Smaller 
Businesses in a Community—Russell J. 
Schunk, Public Library, Toledo, Ohio 

Discussion of publicity methods 

Business meeting 


CATALOG SECTION 
Chairman, Arnold H. Trotier, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana; secretary-treas- 
urer, Elizabeth Everett Wilson, Public 
Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 2:30 P.M. 

General session 

Business meeting, with reports of section 
committees 

Report on Revision of the A. L. A. Code— 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, University of 
Arizona Library, Tucson 

Cataloging, Past and Present—Some Con- 
trasts and Comparisons—J. C. M. Han- 
son, Sister Bay, Wisconsin 

Current Cataloging Theory—Margaret 
Mann, Library Science Department, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 8:30 P.M. 
Large Libraries Round Table 
Centralized Cataloging in the Large Library 
—Present and Future—Mrs. Eliza- 


beth Seymour Radtke, Queens Borough 
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Public Library, Jamaica, New York 

Coéperative Cataloging in Europe—John R. 
Russell, National Archives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Coéperative Cataloging in North America— 
Problems and Possibilities—David J. Hay- 
kin, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 2:30 P.M. 

Small Libraries Round Table 

Elizabeth Sampson, Woman’s College Li- 
brary, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, presiding 

Improvements in Cataloging Service in Its 
Relation to the Library as a Whole— 
Eunice Coston, Carnegie Library, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Improvements of Technique in Cataloging— 
Frances Jane Porter, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky 

Cataloging clinic: Discussion and solution of 
problems submitted to cataloging authori- 
ties 


CITIZENS DAY 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 10:00 A.M. 
See Second General Session 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 12:30 P.M. 


“Friends of the Library” luncheon 

Chairman, Maria V. Leavitt, New York 
Public Library 

Toastmaster, John Stewart Bryan, president, 
William and Mary College, and president 
of the Richmond Public Library Board 

Message from President Roosevelt, broad- 
cast by Mr. Bryan over the NBC network 

Radio address from Washington 

Short talks by guests of honor 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 3:00 P.M. 
Citizens discussion meeting 


Subject: What Citizens Can Do in Their 
Own States and Cities 

Brief statements on and discussion of the 
following points: 

Organized activities as state citizens library 
committees and conferences; local citizen 
groups (“Friends of the Library”); the 
trustee and his responsibility 

Strengthening the state’s participation 
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COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
SECTION 


Chairman, Jackson E. Towne, State College 
Library, East Lansing, Michigan; secre- 
tary, Willard P. Lewis, Pennsylvania State 
College Library, State College 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 12:30 P.M. 


The section will take part in the luncheon 
meeting of the Microphotography Round 
Table (see program of that group) 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 2:30 P.M. 

College Librarians Round Table 

Joint open meeting with the College Library 
Advisory Board 

Co-chairmen, B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens 
College Library, Columbia, Missouri; and 
Mr. Towne 

The College Library Advisory Board and 
Its Objectives—Mr. Johnson 

More Definite Terms to Describe Types of 
Reading: Some Implications for College 
Librarians—Jeannette H. Foster, Cocke 
Memorial Library, Hollins College, 
Hollins, Virginia 

A Message to the Presidents and Deans of 
American Colleges—Peyton Hurt, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Berkeley 

The Recommendations of the Teachers Col- 
lege Committee That the College and 
Reference Section Be Reorganized—re- 
port on reactions from College and Refer- 
ence Section members by the secretary of 
the section, Mr. Lewis. Supplementary 
comment by the chairman of the Normal 
School and Teachers College Librarians, 
Margie M. Helm, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, 
and Louis Shores, Library School, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 2:30 P.M. 
Reference Librarians Round Table 
Co-chairmen, Emma Hance, Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, and Amy 
Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

The Work of the General Reference Room 
in a Departmentalized Library (speaker 
to be announced) 
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Discussion 


The Measurement of Reference Work as 
Reported to the A. L. A. Committe on 
Library Administration—Edith Guerrier, 
Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts 

What Form of Section Representation 
Should Public Library Reference Librari- 
ans Have? A Report on a Questionnaire— 
Mabel L. Conat, Public Library, Detroit, 
Michigan 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 2:30 P.M. 

General session 

Joint meeting with the A. L. A. Committee 
on Resources of American Libraries 

Business meeting of the section 

Purposes and Plans of the Resources Com- 
mittee—William Warner Bishop, General 
Library, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, committee chairman 

The Informal Conferences on Union 
Catalogs at Washington in April (speaker 
to be announced) 

Reporting Rariora to the Union Catalog in 
the Library of Congress (speaker to be 
announced ) 

Describing Library Resources (speaker to 
be announced) 


COLLEGE LIBRARY ADVISORY 
BOARD 


Chairman, Blanche Prichard McCrum, 
Washington and Lee University Library, 
Lexington, Virginia 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint open meeting with the College and 
Reference Section (see section program) 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL 
LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Fanny T. Taber, Public Library, 
Greenville, South Carolina; secretary, 
Miss Julius Walton Amis, Stanly County 
Public Library, Albemarle, North Caro- 


lina 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon meeting 
New Trends in Rural Life and the Obliga- 
tions Which They Entail for Library 
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Planning—Carl C. Taylor, Resettlement 
Administration, U. §. Department of 
Agriculture 

Discussion—Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; and Clarence B. Lester, Wisconsin 
Library Commission, Madison 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 2:30 P.M. 


Topic: Regional Service of Libraries 

The Rocky Mountains as a Region—Mal- 
colm Glenn Wyer, Public Library, Den- 
ver, Colorado 

City Libraries with Informal Agreements— 
Margery C. Quigley, Public Library, 
Montclair, New Jersey 

British Columbia with Tax-supported 
Regional Units—Helen Gordon Stewart, 
Carnegie Demonstration Public Library 
Commission of British Columbia, New 
Westminster 

Review of County library service in the south 
—Charlotte Templeton, Atlanta Univer- 
sity Library, Atlanta, Georgia 

Discussion 

Business meeting 

Committee reports: 

Content of Training of County Librarians— 
Ella V. Aldrich, Hill Memorial Library, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
chairman 

Book Trucks—Ida M. Day, Traveling Li- 
brary Commission, State Library, Topeka, 
Kansas, chairman 

Constitution of the Section—Helen E. 
Vogleson, Los Angeles County Public Li- 
brary, chairman 


“FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY” 
LUNCHEON 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 12:30 P.M. 
See Citizens Day for program 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Mrs. Marion O’Brien Hughes, 
Portland, Maine 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 2:30 P.M. 
One session 
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INSTITUTION LIBARIES ROUND 
TABLE 
Chairman, Raymond C. Lindquist, New 


York Department of Correction, Rikers 
Island, New York 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 2:30 P.M. 
One session 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens Col- 
lege Library, Columbia, Missouri 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 8:30 P.M. 

The Status of Junior College Librarians— 
Foster E. Mohrhardt, assistant to the 
chairman, Carnegie Corporation Advisory 
Group on Junior College Libraries 

The Aims and the Activities of the Carnegie 
Corporation Advisory Group on Junior 


College Libraries—William Warner 
Bishop, chairman 
Discussion 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Paul Howard, School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, University of Missouri, 
Rolla; secretary, Mary Helen James, 
Western College for Women Library, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 


MONDAY, May II 
Breakfast 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 10:00 A.M. 
Business meeting 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13 
Luncheon 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY 
COMMISSIONS 
President, Marjorie Beal, North Carolina 
Library Commission, Raleigh; secretary, 
Elizabeth T. Williams, Hartford, Con- 


necticut 


MONDAY, MAY II, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint open meeting with the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries and the Board 
of Education for Librarianship on the sub- 
ject of certification 

A Trustee Looks at Certification 
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Practical Considerations in Securing Legal 
Certification: 

For Public Librarians in Municipal, County, 
and Regional Libraries; 

For School Librarians; and 

For College and University Librarians. 

(Speakers to be announced) 

General discussion will include certification 
for librarians in other types of libraries 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 10:00 A.M. 
Joint meeting with the National Association 
of State Libraries (see the program of 
that association) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 6:30 P.M. 
Dinner, followed by business session 


LENDING SECTION 


Chairman, Mary Denson Pretlow, Public 
Library, Norfolk, Virginia; secretary, 
Winifred Lanier Hutchings, Free Public 
Library, Louisville, Kentucky 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 8:30 P.M. 
Non-Book Service Activities of a Public Li- 
brary and Their Relation to Its Lending 
Department—Marianne Read Martin, 
Public Library, Norfolk, Virginia 
So What?—John Adams Lowe, 
Library, Rochester, New York 
A Stand Against Mediocrity—Esther John- 
ston, New York Public Library 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Theodore W. Koch, Northwest- 
ern University Library, Evanston, Illinois 


Public 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 8:30 P.M. 


Projected Library Buildings—Illustrated— 
Alfred M. Githens, architect, New York 
City 

Reports on other projected buildings 


LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH 
LATIN AMERICA 


Chairman, Mary Helen McCrea, Lewis and 
Clark High School Library, Spokane, 
Washington 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 8:30 P.M. 
One session 
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LIBRARY GIFTS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Maria V. Leavitt, New York 
Public Library 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 8:30 P.M. 

Discussion topics: Is large giving a thing 
of the past? What are the factors which 
control large gifts? Are smaller gifts 
indicated? Procedure for encouraging be- 
quests—especially relations to trust off- 
cers and lawyers. What is the best 
approach to the question of gifts and be- 
quests? How are “Friends of the Li- 
brary” groups organized and how do they 
function ? 

Saving through Giving—Arnaud C. Marts, 
acting president, Bucknell University; 
member of the fund-raising firm of Marts 
and Lundy, Inc. 

Organizing Library Friends—Edward C. 


Caldwell, chairman of the Advisory 
Council, Friends of the Knox College 
Library 
Discussion 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Winifred Ver Nooy, University 
of Chicago Libraries, Chicago 


MONDAY, MAY II 


Luncheon for members of the committee (see 
also New Members and Delegates dinner) 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY ROUND 
TABLE 


Held under the joint auspices of the A. L. A. 
Public Documents Committee, Agricul- 
tural Libraries Section, College and 
Reference Section, Librarians of Large 
Public Libraries, University and Refer- 
ence Librarians, Bibliographical Society of 
America, Joint Committee on Materials 
for Research of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council, the National Archives, 
National Bureau of Standards, and Science 
Service. 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 10:00 A.M. 
Topic: Apparatus 
The Camera—Robert C. Binkley, chairman, 


the Joint Committee on Materials for 
Research 


The Media (paper, film, etc.)—R. H. 
Draeger, Science Service 

Reading Devices—Vernon D. Tate, chief, 
Division of Photographic Reproduction 
and Research, the National Archives 

Exhibition of cameras, projectors, etc. 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 12:30 P.M. 

Luncheon meeting 

Topic: Projects and Experiences 

A Revolving Fund—Keyes D. Metcalf, New 
York Public Library 

Filming Newspapers—C. Z. Case, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, New York 

A Dictionary in Film Form—E. V. Pratt, 
president, International Filmbook Corpo- 
ration, New York City 

Reports on important work done at various 
places—Library of Congress, the National 
Archives, National Bureau of Standards, 
Documentation Division of Science Serv- 
ice, Henry E. Huntington Library, New 
York Public Library, and Yale University 
Library 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 2:30 P.M. 


Topic: Standardization 

Panel discussion introduced by Edwin W. 
Ely, chief, Division of Simplified Practice, 
National Bureau of Standards, on such 
problems as the following: 

Processing costs 

Width of film 

Length of frame, single or double 

Perforations 

Placement of text on film 

Ratio of reduction 

Direction of film in projector 

Handling and care of film and prints 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


President, Ella May Thornton, State Li- 
brary, Atlanta, Georgia; secretary-treas- 
urer, Margaret C. Norton, State Library, 
Springfield, Illinois 


MONDAY, MAY II, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with Board of Education 
for Librarianship and League of Li- 
brary Commissions (see program of the 
league) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 12, 10:00 A.M. 
Joint session with the League of Library 
Commissions 
The State’s Responsibility to Libraries: 
To the State Government; 
To Citizens; 
To Education; 


To the Interests of History and Research. 
Summary 


(Speakers to be announced) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY I3, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint session with A. L. A. Public Docu- 
ments Committee (see program of that 
committee ) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 8:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the Public Documents 
Committee (see program of that commit- 
tee) 

FRIDAY, MAY 15, 2:30 P.M. 

Business meeting 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 7:00 P.M. 
Dinner meeting 


NEW MEMBERS AND DELEGATES 
MONDAY, MAY II 

Dinner for new members who have joined 

the A. L. A. during the past two years, 


and for delegates attending their first 
conference 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION 
ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Pearl R. Hinesley, 
Library, Roanoke, Virginia 


Public 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 10:00 A.M. 

Topic: Book Buying as a Key to Modern 
Happiness 

A Modern Key to Happiness—May Wood 
Wigginton, Public Library, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Changing Objectives in Buying—Frank H. 
Whitmore, Public Library, East Chicago, 
Indiana 

Address—Eric Morrell, Duke University Li- 
brary, Durham, North Carolina 


PERIODICALS SECTION 
Chairman, Samuel H. Ranck, Public Library, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan;  secretary- 
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treasurer, Harold Walter Hayden, Uni- 
versity of lowa Libraries, lowa City 


MONDAY, MAY II, 2:30 P.M. 
One session 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 8:30 P.M. 
One session 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SECTION 
Chairman, Marie M. Hostetter, University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Julia Anna Hopkins, Pub- 
lic Library, Brooklyn, New York 


TUESDAY, MAY I2, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint open meeting with the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship on the subject of 
practical experience in the education of 
librarians 

Library Experience 
Training: 

Present Requirements in Library Schools; 

The Library School Director Speaks; and 

The Junior Member’s Point of View. 

Library Experience Following Professional 
Training, or Internship 

(Speakers to be announced) 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman, A. F. Kuhlman, University of 
Chicago Libraries, Chicago 


before Professional 


MONDAY, MAY II, 10:00 A.M. 

Topics: (1) The Present Crisis in Publica- 
tion and Distribution of United States 
Documents; (2) The New Federal Reg- 
ister 

Speakers on the first topic: L. F. Schmecke- 
bier, the Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Alton P. Tisdel, U. S. 
superintendent of documents, Washington, 
D.C. 

Discussion leader: Jerome K. Wilcox, Duke 
University Library, Durham, North Caro- 
lina 

Speaking on the second topic, B. R. Kennedy, 
director, Federal Register, Washington, 
D.C. 

MONDAY, MAY II, 2:30 P.M. 

Topic: Maps, Their Uses and Problems of 

Cataloging and Classification 
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TUESDAY, MAY 12 

Topic: Microphotography 

Three sessions are planned on this subject, 
sponsored jointly by the committee and in- 
terested A. L. A. groups in codperation 
with four national agencies (see Micro- 
photography Round Table) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with the National Association 
of State Libraries 

Topic: State Publications 

Recent Developments in Publication and 
Distribution of American State Docu- 
ments—Harriet M. Skogh, State Library, 
Springfield, Illinois 

Report on the Public Documents Clearing 
House—Herbert O. Brigham, State Li- 
brary, Providence, Rhode Island 

Local Book Dealers and the Preservation 
and Distribution of American State 
Publications—Thomas P. Fleming, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 

The Present Status of Governmental Re- 
porting in American States—W. Brooke 
Graves, professor of political science, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 8:30 P.M. 


Program developed in codperation with the 
National Association of State Libraries 
and National Archives 

Topic: Archival Development in Relation to 
Public Documents 

The Program of the National Archives— 
Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., director of archival 
service, National Archives, Washington, 
D.C. 

The Status of Archival Work in American 
States—A. R. Newsome, head, Depart- 
ment of History, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Centralization vs. Localization of County 
Archives—Curtis W. Garrison, state 
archivist, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

The National Inventory of State and Local 
Archives as a WPA Project—Luther H. 


Evans, national supervisor, Washington, 
D.C. 
FRIDAY, MAY I5, 10:00 A.M. 


Topic: Approaches to Acquisition Problems 
of City and County Documents 


Legal Requirements and Publishing Activi- 
ties of American Counties—James G. 
Hodgson, University of Chicago Libraries 

American City Charters—Laws and Prac- 
tices Controlling Their Publication and 
Distribution—Ione Ely Dority, Bureau of 
Government, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

The Publication Activities of Local Govern- 
mental Authorities in Europe—Rowland 
Egger, Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago 

Bibliographical Aids in the Acquisition of the 
Publications of Foreign Cities—Rollin A. 
Sawyer, New York Public Library 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 2:30 P.M. 


Topic: What Are the Basic Documentary 
Sources and a National Plan for Their 
Collection? 

For Business and Economic History—Ar- 
thur H. Cole, Baker Library, Harvard 
Business School, Boston, Massachusetts 

For American Legal History—Francis S. 
Philbrick, University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, Philadelphia 

For Education—Thomas F. Currier, Har- 
vard College Library, Cambridge 


PUBLICITY ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Ida Faye Wright, Public Li- 
brary, Evanston, Illinois 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 10:00 A.M. 
Topic: Publicity of the Year—Illustrated 
Program will be in charge of R. Russell 

Munn, Community Library, Tennessee 

Valley Authority, Norris, and Halsey W. 

Wilson, publisher, H. W. Wilson Com- 

pany, New York City 
Discussion of proposed publicity service 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS SECTION 
Chairman, O. Gerald Lawson, Drew Uni- 
versity Library, Madison, New Jersey; 


secretary, Edna M. Hull, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MONDAY, MAY II, 2:30 P.M. 


Religious Books That Endure—Edward 
Mack, professor of Hebrew and the Old 
Testament, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia 
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The Public Library and the Religious 
Groups of the Community—Marcia Fur- 
nas, Public Library, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Forty Important Religious Books of the 
Year—Miss Hollis W. Hering, Mission- 
ary Research Library, New York City 

Discussion 

Business meeting 


RESOURCES OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 
Chairman, William Warner Bishop, Gen- 


eral Library, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the College and Refer- 
ence Section (see that section program) 


SALARIES, EMPLOYMENT, AND 
SCHEMES OF LIBRARY SERV- 
ICE COMMITTEE 


Presiding, Eleanor Hitt, State Library, 
Sacramento, California 
TUESDAY, MAY 12, 2:30 P.M. 


Discussion of (1) code of library standards 
and (2) credit unions 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Mary Randell Bacon, North 
Central High School Library, Spokane, 
Washington; secretary, Maud Minster, 
Senior High School Library, Altoona, 


Pennsylvania 


MONDAY, MAY II, 2:30 P.M. 
Business meeting 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 10:00 A.M. 
Teachers College Librarians Round Table 
Chairman, Margie M. Helm, Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College Library, 
Bowling Green 

Topic: Library Instruction in Teachers Col- 
lege Libraries 

Library Instruction for Freshmen—Mary 
Floyd, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College Library, Richmond 

Library Instruction for Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators—Louis Shores, Library 
School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Professional Library Instruction for Teach- 
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er-Librarians and for Librarians—Ferne 
R. Hoover, State Teachers College Li- 
brary, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


WEDNESDAY MAY 13, 7:30 A.M. 
WESTMORELAND CLUB, SIXTH AND GRACE 
STREETS 


School Library Supervisors Breakfast 
Chairman, C. W. Dickinson, Jr., State Board 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Section for Library Work 
with Children and Young People’s Read- 
ing Round Table 

Chairmen, Jessie E. Tompkins, Section for 
Library Work with Children; Mabel Wil- 
liams, Young People’s Reading Round 
Table; Mary R. Bacon, School Libraries 
Section 

Topic: The Extension and Improvement of 
Library Service for Children and Young 
People—with discussion of possibilities for 
codperation between the participating 
groups and the recently established School 
and Children’s Library Division at 
A. L. A. Headquarters 

Discussion leader, Jean C. Roos, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio 

Speakers: Ethel C. Wright, Public Library, 
Toledo, Ohio; Muriel Page, Public Li- 
brary, Toronto, Ontario; Florence Ken- 
nedy, Erskine Ramsey Technical High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama; Jessie Gay 
Van Cleve and Mildred Batchelder, 
A. L. A Headquarters 


THURSDAY, MAY 14, 8:00 A.M. 
COFFEE SHOP, JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL 


Private School Librarians Breakfast 
Chairman, Vi Martin, Collegiate School for 
Girls, Richmond, Virginia 


FRIDAY, MAY I15, 2:30 P.M. 


General session 

Topic: School Library Integration with the 
Curriculum 

Dinosaurs, Decimals, and Docents—John 
Carr Duff, principal, Edgemont School, 
Scarsdale, New York 

A New Method of Integration through Li- 
brary Lessons—Marie M. Hostetter, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, Urbana 
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FRIDAY, MAY 15, 6:30 P.M. 
COUNTRY CLUB OF VIRGINIA 
School Librarians Dinner 
The school librarians of Virginia will be 
hostesses at an informal reception, 6:30- 
7:00, immediately preceding the dinner. A 
number of Richmond authors will be 
guests of the evening. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS 

Chairman, Edith A. Lathrop, associate spe- 
cialist, School Libraries, U. S. Office of 
Education, and chairman of the Joint 
Committee of the A. L. A. and the 
N. E. A. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 8:30 P.M. 


Topic: Evaluating the School -Library— 
Walter C. Eells, codrdinator, Codperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 

Discussion 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 


Chairman, Jessie E. Tompkins, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Michigan; secretary, Sarah 
A. Beard, Public Library, Brooklyn, New 
York 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 2:30 P.M. 

General session 

Writing for Children—Mrs. Claire Huchet 
Bishop, New York Public Library 

From Dream to Reality: A Confession, 
Dealing with the Influence of One’s Read- 
ing, as a Child, upon One’s Future Life— 
Archibald Henderson, University of North 
Carolina, educator, literary critic, his- 
torian 


Award of John Newbery Medal 


TUESDAY, MAY 12 
Dinner in ballroom of John Marshall Hotel. 


Price $1.75. For reservations write to 
Dorothy Abbott, Public Library, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Do not send money. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the School Libraries Sec- 
tion and the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table (see program of the former 
section) 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 10:00 A.M. 
Business—discussion meeting 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Cora M. Frantz, Gilbert M. 
Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wisconsin; 
secretary, Mrs. Gertrude K. Sterba, Pub- 
lic Library, Ponca City, Oklahoma 


MONDAY, MAY II, 2:30 P.M. 

For Librarians in Cities of 10,000 to 100,000 
Population 

Topic: The Library and the Community 

Relation with Organized Educational 
Groups—Edith Patterson, Free Public 
Library, Pottsville, Pennsylvania 

The Community Beyond City Borders— 
Sarah B. Askew, State Public Library 
Commission, Trenton, New Jersey 

Discussion 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 2:30 P.M. 

For Librarians in Towns of Less Than 
10,000 Population 

Leader, Hazel B. Warren, Indiana State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis 

Topic: Tomorrow’s Possibilities and To- 
day’s Realities 

Intangibles, County Service, and Federations 
in Ohio—Mildred W. Sandoe, State Li- 
brary, Columbus, Ohio 

Subscription Books and the Small Libraries 
(speaker to be announced) 

Today’s Realities—group discussion led by 
Margaret K. Gilbert, State Library Com- 
mission, Raleigh, North Carolina 


SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Helen V. Stelle, Public Library, 
Tampa, Florida; secretary, Margie M. 
Helm, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College Library, Bowling Green 

TUESDAY, MAY 12, 7:00 P.M. 

Dinner, honoring Louis Round Wilson 

STAFF ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Chairman, Helen T. Ziegler, Free Public 
Library, Montclair, New Jersey 


TUESDAY, MAY 12 
Dinner 
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TRUSTEES SECTION 


Chairman, Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, trus- 
tee, Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D.C.; secretary, 
Mrs. M. L. Purvin, trustee, Public Li- 
brary, Chicago 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 10:00 A.M. 


Trustee Duties, Responsibilities, and Obli- 
gations 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 2:30 P.M. 


Business meeting and program 
Educating Trustees: 

From the Viewpoint of the Trustee; and 
From the Viewpoint of the Librarian 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 6:30 P.M. 
Dinner and program 
State and National Trustee Organization: 
The Trustee’s Responsibility to Further the 
Trustees Section; 
Objectives for 1936-37; and 
State Trustee Organization 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13 
See Citizens Day program 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY EXTENSION 
SERVICE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Nellie Roberson, University of 
North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 8:30 P.M. 


Coérdination of Extension Service Within a 
State—Louis Round Wilson, president, 
American Library Association 

New Avenues for University Library Ex- 
tension Service—Robert Bingham Downs, 
University of North Carolina Library, 
Chapel Hill 


VISUAL METHODS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, George F. Bowerman, Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 8:30 P.M. 


Address—Edgar Dale, director, American 
Film Institute, Washington, D.C. 
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WORK WITH THE BLIND ROUND 
TABLE 

Chairman, Mrs. Martha King Stark, Public | 

Library, St. Louis, Missouri 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 2:30 P.M. 

Martin A. Roberts, director, Project, Books 
for the Blind, Library of Congress, will 
lead the discussion on codperation in per- 
fecting his plans for the coming year. 

Talking Books: 

Life of Records and Machines; 

Readers’ Reactions; 

Rate of Increase in Number of Borrowers; 

Shall the Number of Records Issued as Well 
as Titles Be Reported? 

Expansion of Service through: 

Talking Books; 

Codéperation with Home Teachers; 

Coéperation with State and Local Agencies; 
and 

Publicity. 

Improvement in the Quality of Service: 

Worth with Individual Students; and 

Value or Need of Duplication of Titles of 
Reference Works in All Braille Libraries 


WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Margaret G. Hickman, Public 
Library, Los Angeles, California 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 8:30 P.M. 

Topic: Improvement and Extension of Serv- 
ice to Foreign Readers 

Leader, Leo R. Etzkorn, Free Public Li- 
brary, Paterson, New Jersey 

Brief business meeting 

Discussion 

Recent books for readers interested in for- 
eign literature 

Proposal to have readable books in English 
edited in simple language (example—Ettie 
Lee’s Silas Marner and Les Miserables) 

Shall the library sponsor classes and lectures 
in foreign languages? 

Contacts with foreign groups 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Mabel Williams, New York 
Public Library; secretary, Margaret Alex- 
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ander, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Maryland 
TUESDAY, MAY 12, 10:00 A.M. 

Topic: The Community’s Obligation to 
Youth 

Address: John Jay Corson, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Richmond, and di- 
rector of the Richmond Forum 

The Community’s Book Service for Youth: 

Do Young People Want Books ?—Margaret 
Scoggin, New York Public Library 

How the High School Librarian Directs 
Recreational Reading—Helen L. Funnell, 
Collinwood High School Branch Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

Organizing Work with Young People in a 
Suburban Public Library—Alice Louise 
Lefevre, Public Library, New Rochelle, 
New York 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 12:15 P.M. 
Luncheon meeting 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 2:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting with the School Libraries Sec- 
tion and Section for Library Work with 
Children (see program of former group) 


CFA 


Rooms at Richmond 


In sprre of earlier reports to the 
contrary, there are plenty of rooms avail- 
able at Richmond hotels if you do not 
demand a single room, according to word 
just received from Thomas P. Ayer, chair- 
man of the Local Committee. All six 
major hotels, the John Marshall, Thomas 
Jefferson, Murphy’s Hotel, Hotel Rich- 
mond, Rueger’s Hotel and William Byrd 
can still supply accommodations at the 
rates reported in the March, 1936 Bulletin 
if you write at once. Some librarians, it 
appears on investigation, have reserved 
rooms at two hotels. In view of the large 
number of delegates expected and the size 
of Richmond it will be considerate if these 
people will release any room which they 
do not expect to occupy. 





Courtesy of Southern Railway 


On THE Post-CoNFERENCE TRIP 


fn 
Invitation to Richmond Visitors 


ConFERENCE visitors are invited to 
see Hampton Institute, and especially the 
library school. “If it is possible for dele- 
gates to motor from Richmond we should 
be very happy to arrange for their lunch 
or tea, or whatever entertainment might 
make the visit possible,” President Howe 
writes hospitably. 

CFV, 


Washington (D.C.) Libraries 


GeorGE F. BOWERMAN of Washing- 
ton, sends us the following note about 
hours of opening of institutions which 
A. L. A. delegates en route to the Rich- 
mond conference may wish to visit May 
10: Library of Congress, 2 to 10 P.M.; 
Central Public Library, 2 to 6; George- 
town branch, 2 to 6; National Archives, 
2 to 4; Freer Gallery, 2 to 4; Folger 
Shakespeare Library, 2 to 3. 





Final Travel Plans 


HE American Library Association request certificates from headquarters. 
has been granted the usual fare and one- Members of affiliated organizations will 
third railroad rate for the round trip to receive certificates through their own 
Richmond by most of the passenger associ- organizations. Tickets are good for thirty 
ations. The early date of the conference days not counting day of sale. For dates 
precludes the possibility of taking ad- of sale consult your local ticket agent. 
vantage of the regular summer excursion The following table gives the round 
rates from the west. trip railroad rate of one-and-one-third 
fare to Richmond from several key cities 
in the United States and Canada, and the 

Identification certificates will be mailed Pullman lower berth charges one way. 
to all members of the Association in time An upper berth costs four-fifths of the 
to purchase railroad tickets. Please do not price of a lower. 


IDENTIFICATION CERTIFICATES 






‘ : Pullman Going Direct Pullman (Lower) 
From Going Direct (Lower) Return Via One Way from 
Return Direct One Way Knoxville Knoxville to: 

Me, The TOME co iiecccccccscescses $ 22.40 $ 8.75 $ 39.80 $10.50 
BS EEE ES ICP 21.75 4.25 24.10 2.50 
I TIN loinc cidecd deweses 6.59 3.00 23-97 §.25 
Birmingham, Alabama ..... pee see 28.40 5.50 28.40 2.50 
Boston, Massachusetts ..... Ti. 6.38 43-25 10.50 
Buffalo, New York ........ os cae 6.50 38.81 8.25 
TE vec cc ceascssesedades 37-04 8.25 39.00 5.50 
oc 6 iss 6.960000 060609 22.90 3-75 26.97 2.50 
Ee eee ee 25.51 6.00 30.92 6.25 
ES re 46.60 9.75 48.74 8.00 
rer eee 30.75 8.38 36.24 8.00 
Hartford, Connecticut ............c006 20.76 4-73 38.14 7.73 
Indianapolis, Indiana ....-........... 28.16 6.00 31.97 4.00 
me ee hid. 4 5a beet 26.90 5.00 33-75 4.25 

ansas . SO er re 50.02 8.00 50.99 6.25 
TRMEEIED, BOMONBED co ccccccccccecece 19.10 3-75 19.10 Pert 
Les Angeles, California .............. 117.11 20.50 117.11 18.50 
Louisville, Kentucky Sah Gy sip a skies ovied 25.72 4.25 25.72 2.50 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ............. 55.28 9.25 55.28 8.00 
Montreal, Quebec Se rere 34.20 7.13 51.58 10.13 
SS eee 28.35 5.50 28.35 2.50 
New Haven, Connecticut ............ 19.00 4.50 36.38 7.50 
SN cc ccccaconscene 15.52 3-75 32.90 6.75 
New Orleans, Louisiana .............. 41.10 7.50 41.10 4.50 
I 8 0556 6 0c eeeeseses 56.48 10.25 56.48 8.50 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ........... 11.20 3-50 28.58 6.00 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania .............. 19.20 5-75 32.58 7-50 
ES is kx o.6.0.5:4. 5:54.00 0450 ate 31.55 7.88 48.93 10.88 
I bis aww gh epee wate 122.35 22.25 125.37 21.25 

SS EE re 40.50 8.75 57.88 12.00 

ND, ROGUES, 6 ccccccccvevens 117.11 20.50 117.11 18.50 
San Francisco, California ............. 117.11 20.50 117.11 21.25 
ON ee 38.87 6.00 39.84 3-75 
Seattle, Washington ijk alas aie ated aie ee 122.35 22.25 125.82 21.2 
, (, 9 “rrr e 30.52 6.13 43-71 9.3 
Vancouver, British Columbia ......... 122.35 23.00 125.82 21.25 
I Ns i.66.0.50 6 46.030.5000:4 6-00 4.70 2.00 22.10 3-75 
Winnipeg, Manitoba .................. 70.16 12.75 72.12 11.00 


Note: The above rail fare is contin- tories. The Pullman fares including 
gent on reduced round-trip conference surcharge where effective are approximate 
fares being authorized from all terri- figures. 
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TRAVEL PARTIES 


This year parties will leave from Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. Each delegate 
who wishes to join one of the groups 
traveling together should purchase his own 
railroad ticket over the route designated, 
but should register and send Pullman fare 
to the person conducting the party, not 
later than May 4. Due to daylight sav- 
ing time, effective April 26, in the east, it 
is advisable to verify all train schedules. 


Boston Party 


Delegates from all sections of New Eng- 
land are invited to join this party which 
will leave South Station, Boston, at 9:35 
P.M., eastern standard time, Saturday, 
May 9. Arrive Richmond, 4:35 P.M. 
Sunday, May 10. 

Tickets: via New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford-Pennsylvania railroads to 
Washington, thence via Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg, and Potomac Railway to 
Richmond. 

The Boston party will join the New 
York party in New York, Sunday morn- 
ing, May 10, arriving in New York at 
5:15 A.M. (sleeping car available for 
occupancy until 7:30 A.M.) and depart- 
ing at 9:30 A.M. Pullmans will be oper- 
ated from Boston to Richmond, if a 
sufficient number of delegates are included 
in the Boston party. 

Register and send Pullman fare from 
point of departure to Richmond to 
Richard Gibson Hensley, Public Library, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


New York Party 


Delegates from southern Connecticut, 
the New York metropolitan area, Long 
Island, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania are 
invited to join this party leaving the Penn- 
sylvania Station, New York City, at 9:30 


A.M., eastern standard time, Sunday, May 
10; Newark, New Jersey, 9:47 A.M.; 
North Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 11:01 
A.M.; Baltimore, Maryland, 12:46 P.M.; 
Washington, D.C., 1:50 P.M.; arriving in 
Richmond, 4:35 P.M., Sunday (Main 
Street Station). 

Tickets: via Pennsylvania Railroad to 
Washington, thence via Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg, and Potomac Railway to Rich- 
mond. 

Register and send Pullman fare from 
point of departure to Richmond to Louis 
M. Nourse, Public Library, 1 Hanson 
Place, Brooklyn, New York. 


Chicago Party 


A special A. L. A. Pullman accommo- 
dating librarians from the Chicago area 
and western delegates routed through 
Chicago, will leave the Grand Central 
Station, Chicago, via a special section of 
the Capitol Limited of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad on Saturday, May 9, at 
2:40 P.M., central standard time (3:40 
P.M., daylight saving or eastern standard 
time) arriving in Washington, D.C. at 
8:42 A.M., Sunday, May 10. Motor 
coaches will convey the party on a sight- 
seeing trip of Washington; thence to Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, stopping at 
the Lincoln Memorial on the return. 
Luncheon at the Lee House. During the 
afternoon the National Archives, Library 
of Congress, Folger Library, and Freer 
Gallery will be visited by motor coaeh:= A 
special A. L. A. train will leave Washing- 
ton, 6:25 P.M., arriving in Richmond at 
9:25 P.M. Dinner will be served enroute. 

All-expense cost exclusive of railroad 
and Pullman fares but including charges 
for meals and sightseeing trips is $6.50. 

Tickets: via the Baltimore & Ohio 
from Chicago to Washington; the Rich- 
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mond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac 
Railroad to Richmond. Return tickets of 
those taking the post conference trip to 
Knoxville should read via Southern Rail- 
way from Richmond to Cincinnati; the 
Big Four to Chicago. 

Those wishing to join the _pre- 
conference trip between Chicago and 
Richmond should register and send $6.50 
plus the Pullman fare to William Teal, 
Public Library, Cicero, Illinois. 

Those not joining the special party may 
travel directly to Richmond without a 
transfer via either the Big Four or Chesa- 
peake and Ohio railroads. 


The West Coast 

Special party arrangements have not been 
made yet for delegates traveling from 
the west coast. Definite plans will depend 
on whether there is a sufficient demand to 
warrant the assignment of special Pull- 
mans. However, the two travel com- 
mittee representatives, Mrs. Betsey Foye 
Veazey, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
California, and William P. Tucker, 9th 
Corps Area, CCC, Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, California, will be glad to supply 
travel information, make reservations, and 
cooperate generally with librarians in their 
respective localities. 


To THE GREAT SMOKIES 


The party taking the post-conference 
trip, conducted by Louis M. Nourse, will 
leave Richmond via the Southern Railway 
at 6:00 p.M., Saturday, May 16. 

May 17 (Sunday) arrive at Asheville, 
North Carolina, 9:15 A.M. Breakfast in 
dining car before arrival. Motor cars 
will convey the party to the Battery Park 
Hotel. After a morning left free for 
church attendance or individual sightsee- 
ing—Asheville is noted as a health resort 
and for its beautiful parks and homes—and 
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after luncheon at the hotel, the party will 
depart at 2:30 p.m. by motor for the park. 
The route to be followed includes Canton, 
Waynesville, and Sylvia, passing along 
Pigeon River and Lake Junaluska, and 
through the Balsam Mountains and Gap. 

A stop will be made at the Cherokee 
Indian Reservation on the Tuckaseegee 
River. The park is entered directly from 
here following the Ocono Luftee River to 
Smokemont. The route continues over a 
new scenic highway along the Three 
Forks River to Newfound Gap (elevation 
one mile). From here the highway over- 
looks a beautiful gorge on the Tennessee 
side of the park, with heavy timber land, 
and the greatest growth of rhododendron 
to be found in the United States; and 
continues a winding course around Mt. 
Le Conte, down past the famous “Chim- 
ney Tops” to Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
where the overnight stop will be spent at 
the Mountain View Hotel. 

May 18 (Monday) reéntering the 
park, the return route follows River Gorge 
to Townsend, Maryville, and Calder- 
wood Lake and Dam. Crossing the state 
line again at Deal’s Gap, the descent is 
made along the Tennessee River to Cheoah 
Dam and Tapoco Lake, where luncheon 
will be served at the lodge. From here 
the party will return via Santeetlah Lake 
and Dam, Robbinsville, Nantahala Gorge, 
and Bryson City to Asheville at 6:30 P.M. 
completing a 318 mile circle tour, embrac- 
ing many panoramic views of beautiful 
mountain scenery. Dinner and lodging at 
the Battery Park Hotel. 

May 19 (Tuesday) 9:30 AM. a 
seventy-mile sightseeing trip to Chimney 
Rock, Lake Lure, Bat Cave, and Hickory 
Nut Falls. Returning to the hotel for 
luncheon, the party will leave at 3:00 P.M. 
via the Southern Railway for Knoxville, 
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arriving at 5:55 P.M. Transfer to the 
Andrew Johnson Hotel for dinner and the 
night. Evening free. 

May 20 (Wednesday): 9:30 A.M. 
Brief sightseeing trip in Knoxville, one of 
the gateways to the Great Smokies, the 
headquarters of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the location of the state uni- 
versity ; thence to Norris, a model village 
in an area of great natural and wild 
beauty. The homes are singularly at- 
tractive, being situated among tall virgin 
pine and equipped with all modern conven- 
iences, including electric heat. An excel- 
lent sound movie will be shown in the 
community house, which also houses the 
library, showing the widespread activities 
of the TVA in the Tennessee Valley. 
Norris Dam, four miles distant on the 
Clinch River, will also be visited. The 
dam is now complete and a great lake will 
eventually form behind it. 

The official trip will terminate with 
dinner at the Andrew Johnson Hotel, 
Knoxville. East-bound trains depart for 
home destinations at 9:10 P.M.; west- 
bound, 9:50 P.M. 

The cost of the all-expense trip will be 
$29.50 exclusive of railroad fare (dele- 
gates from the west will be able in general 
to route the return portion of their round- 
trip tickets via Knoxville without addi- 
tional charge). The above figure includes 
all meals, the motor trip through the park 
as well as other sightseeing trips, and 
hotel accommodations based on two in a 
room with bath, to and including dinner 
at Knoxville, May 20; also, Pullman fare 
and breakfast between Richmond and 
Asheville. Please make reservations at 
once with Louis M. Nourse, Public Li- 
brary, 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. Extra charge: single room with 
bath, $1 for each of the three nights. 








Courtesy of the Southern Railway 


In THE Great SMOKIES 


Kindly send check or money order to Mr. 
Nourse before May 1. 

Persons joining the Chicago party and 
wishing also to take the post-conference 
trip, should make reservations at once with 
William Teal, Public Library, Cicero, 
Illinois. A check or money order covering 
the following items of expense should be 
sent to Mr. Teal before May 1: 


Pullman fare (Chicago to Washington) $ . rs (lower) 
Pre-conference trip 
Post-conference trip 
Pullman fare (Knoxville to Chicago) 


ee (lower) 
Train meals (three) 3.00 





$52.75 
Shorter Trips in the Vicinity 
There will be information available at 
Richmond concerning attractive short 
tours to nearby points of interest, such as 
Stratford (Lee’s birthplace), Wakefield 
(Washington’s birthplace), Charlottes- 
ville, and Monticello. 
Louis M. Nourse, Chairman 
Travel Committee 














Trends and Salaries 


By JOHN BOYNTON KAISER 


I. THIS enlarged, annual compilation 
of general and salary statistics of four 
groups of public libraries, special atten- 
tion is invited to a number of matters. 

Twelve additional pages in this Bul- 
letin have been divided between the Col- 
lege Library Advisory Board, the Library 
Administration Committee, and the Salar- 
ies Committee for new statistical material 
or for additional analysis and interpreta- 
tion of data presented. 

Obviously, had space permitted, it 
would have been more appropriate to have 
had Mr. Brown’s current article, page 225, 
on behalf of the College Library Advisory 
Board, in the December, 1935, Bulletin, 
which presented, pages 861-78, more elab- 
orately than heretofore, the college and 
school library statistics he is here discuss- 
ing. Another year it is hoped to work out 
such a plan. 

The Library Administration Commit- 
tee chose to use its extra space for addi- 
tional statistics rather than for the analysis 
of figures. The new material offered in- 
cludes, for example, a division of “volumes 
owned” into “adult” and “juvenile;” 
registration and circulation figures simi- 
larly divided; new data on income by 
sources; and expenditures further item- 
ized. 

The Salaries Committee is presenting 
some additional salaries data including 
that for school superintendents, and mini- 
mum, median, and maximum salaries of 
principals, department heads, and teachers 
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in high schools, and similar data for ele- 
mentary school teachers. In addition, 
salaries or wages paid miscellaneous li- 
brary workers, not in the specific classes 
listed, are given as to number of employ- 
ees and the minimum and maximum paid. 

It should be remarked in passing that 
if special supplements to the Bulletin 
could be issued, with at least two devoted 
annually to statistics, the information in 
this issue, in the December issue, and such 
occasional statistics as those on county li- 
braries published for the first time in the 
February, 1936, Bulletin, pages 115-21, 
could appropriately be published in two 
statistical numbers for the greater con- 
venience of all concerned. 

As heretofore, a thorough analysis of 
salary “trends” is not possible in the ex- 
tremely short interval between the com- 
pilation of these salary tables and the time 
they must be sent to the printer. The 
more obvious are discussed by the indi- 
vidual group sponsors on the pages that 
follow. There have been practically no 
new general salary reductions the past 
year and current statistics show more total 
or partial salary restorations than the 
previous year. The “trend” is actual and 
in the right direction but there are still 
many institutions which have not resumed 
even the low “normals” of pre-depression 
years. 

In her forthcoming report in the May 
Bulletin, as assistant in charge of the 
Personnel Division at headquarters, Miss 
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Hazel B. Timmerman—who is also acting 
secretary of the Salaries Committee— 
notes that in spite of the tendency to make 
full or partial restorations of salary cuts, 
the salary situation is still acute and li- 
braries are lagging behind _ business, 
municipalities, and schools in this respect. 

The difference between library salaries 
and those in the school field are likewise 
made very evident in the tables. 

What was said last year (Bulletin, 
April, 1935, pages 194-95) about the diffi- 
culties of presenting a geographically bal- 
anced set of statistics, and of getting 
two-thirds of those solicited to comply 
with requests for information will bear re- 
peating. Similarly, requests to keep data 
confidential further complicate the mat- 
ter of adequate compilations. More and 
more information is being sought con- 
stantly from A. L. A. Headquarters by 
members of the Association and outside 
agencies. Therefore, the fullest codper- 
ation on the part of all in answering 


inquiries is again most earnestly request- 
ed. 

Thosé who are inclined to cavil at the 
elaborateness of detail called for in the 
questionnaire on salary and general statis- 
tics sent out by our committee will also 
find in the report of Miss Timmerman, 
mentioned above and that of the statistical 
assistant, illustrations of typical questions 
received constantly at headquarters which 
amply justify all this detail. These 
queries also furnish further testimony on 
how important it is that each library 
solicited supply all possible data in the 
interests of the profession at large, and on 
the necessity of a full-fledged statistical di- 
vision. 

A careful reading of the separate intro- 
ductions by their individual sponsors to the 
tabulations which follow is commended. 
Those interested in other activities of the 
Salaries Committee may care to look over 
its annual report and that of the Personnel 
Division in the May Bulletin. 


SALARY TRENDS, 1923-1935 
Pustic Liprarizgs SERVING More THAN 200,000 POPULATION 


1923 1926 1929 1932 1935 
. . High 10,000 10,000 12,000 9,140 
NE si ¥ES ee B ’ 
— ie 3,600 2,400 3,000 2,700 
High 4,000 4,500 4,500 6,000 4,500 
Department Heads ......... i ale “<P aa oft ous 
hi , . ae High 2,100 2,400 2,400 2,640 2,250 
Children’s Librarians ae 800 pad we 840 a 
B ee ee ee eee High 2,900 3,300 3,420 3,420 3,300 
ranch Librarians } "ye a 480 = 730 720 
Catal ee Pee High 2,080 #900 2,880 2,880 2,360 
os ir 900 800 840 900 800 
Professional Assistants ...... High 2,568 2,400 2,800 2,400 2,640 
Low 720 780 780 720 570 


1 Excludes department heads. 

















Summary 
Number of Library 
i ees in — Salary 
uill-Time Expen- 
Eauivalet y °c ditures 
Circulation t Last Salary 
Last Fiscal Profes- Fiscal Fiscal of Li- 
Year! Total sional Year Year ian 
pe ne 11,211,340 965 563 1, =. 072 1,181,252 9140 
ry 000 2,723,623 1604 83 323 ,793 5400 
— 688,583 32 8 10 103 26,765 2700 
ty 000- 1,463,872 Sore 50 194,597 128,407 5250 
199, 999 pen 666, 103 184 68,182 39,7984} 35374 
ee Low 238,359 3 5 21,581 13,148 2227 
1,364,160 73 41 128,552 82,056 4745 
Median , 7564 20 ll 40,888 22,831 2900 
e000 jae 145,307 8 2 10,270 11,120 1500 
Serving 
10,000- )High 384,652 22 11 62,546 22,038 4000 
34,999 Median 178,551 8 4 14,437 7686 2100 
Population Low 80,084 2 1 4649 2412 1100 


1 Only 14-day loan period figures included 


SALARIES OF SCHOOL 


Summary 
High School High School 
Superin- Principals Department Heads 
tendent Min. Max. in, Max. 
Serving 
More than) High 20,000 7500 10,000 4308 20,000 
200,000 }Median 9600 3384 4654 1900 32784 
Population Low 5000 2250 3432 799 2000 


PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS 


Salary 
of As- 
sistant 


Libra- 
rian 


Salary of 
De 


eads 


5525 3200 4500 2080 
3300 19464 27733 1422 
1938 1126 1785 720 


2550 
2000 
1417 


2220 
1507 
1053 


2600 
1181 


2000 
1140 
600 


2850 
1916 
1460 


2250 
1080 


2660 
1750 
1080 


2090 
1450 
755 


1900 
1242 
825 


1980 
1300 
600 


1980 
1545 
1020 


2100 
660 


PEOPLE 


_- School 
Max. 


4500 
28534 
1800 


Salar 
Branc 
rtment Sub-Branch 
Librarians 


Min. Max. Min. M 


of 
and 


ax, 


3300 


Salary of 
Pro- 

fessional 

Assistants 


Min. 


1620 


1957} 1110 


1200 


2200 
1500 
770 


2220 
1566 
1194 


1800 
1260 
720 


Min. 


1608 
1200 
486 


570 


1500 
600 


1500 
1140 
720 


1950 
050 
540 


Max. 


2640 
1800 
1027 


1900 
1356 
720 


1710 
1376 
1000 


1950 
1034 
600 


Elementary Schoo 
Teachers 
Max. 


4180 
2288 
1590 


1710 
— 1376 

1000 
| 1950 


600 


Schoo 
rs 


4180 
2288 
1590 


3000 
1470 
1053 





———————————————————— 


PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS 
Salaries in Effect December 31, 1935 


The following members of the A. L. A. 
Committee on Salaries, Employment, and 
Schemes of Library Service are sponsors for 
the statistical tables and for the summary 
introductions given below: Francis H. Hen- 
shaw, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts; M. 
Louise Hunt, of Racine, Wisconsin; Adeline 
T. Davidson, of East Orange, New Jersey; 
and Clara F. Baldwin, of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

There are 4 more libraries in the public 
library tables this year than were included 
last year. However, 28 of those appearing 
in the following tables did not appear last 
year and 21 reporting last year did not re- 
port this year, and 3 appearing last year 
asked that their figures be held confidential 
this year. These facts have a tendency to 
make the tables less valuable for comparison 
than they would be if the statistics for the 
same libraries could consistently be received 
and published each year. It is realized that 
local conditions will have a great bearing on 
the promptness with which a library can get 
its report to headquarters, but a definite 
printing date must be kept. 

Data on salary reductions and increases 
have been cared for only in the introductions. 
However, the fact that there is a variation 
in cuts has to be taken into consideration in 
making comparisons, as actual salaries being 
paid are shown in the tables and not the 
salary schedules. There is a general tend- 
ency toward increase in salaries. Forty-eight 
libraries report full or partial restorations of 
cuts for the last fiscal year and 68 for the 
current fiscal year; some libraries have made 
partial restorations both years. In several 
instances, annual increments have been re- 
stored, particularly for those in the lower 
grades. 

When making comparisons, it must be re- 
membered that FERA, NYA, and other 
similar funds or workers are not included in 
any of the figures such as those for profes- 
sional, clerical, or other assistants. 


SerRvING More THAN 200,000 PoPULATION 


This year 42 libraries, 38 of which also 
appeared last year, are included in the tables. 


We can again report continuation of a 
definite trend toward increasing compensa- 
tion for professional positions, although the 
general increase is microscopic. Seventeen 
libraries (40 per cent of those reporting) list 
increases in individual staff salaries for the 
current fiscal year, as compared with the 
last fiscal year for which only 15 libraries 
reported increases. It should be noted that 
most increases are actually partial restora- 
tions of previous salary cuts and one library 
reports “full restoration.” 

The peak year for 21 of the reporting li- 
braries was 1931. Reports from 33 libraries 
show continued reductions in salary budgets 
ranging from .049 per cent to 38 per cent 
as compared with that spent in peak year; 
one library reports an increase in individual 
salaries in effect last fiscal year as compared 
with those in effect in the peak year; one 
library reports an increase in total amount 
spent for salaries last fiscal year compared 
with that spent in peak year; and 3 libraries 
report 1935 as the peak year for individual 
salaries and total salary budgets! 

Seven libraries report a total of 115 school 
librarians. This is an increase of 32 over 
last year’s report. Salaries range from $850 
to $3,240 a year. Cities reporting school 
librarians are Chicago, Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis, Memphis, Queens, Portland, and St. 
Paul. 

Salaries of school officials and teachers 
were submitted by 28 libraries. It is ob- 
vious that the teaching profession has far 
out-distanced the library profession in the 
matter of compensation. In no reported case 
does the salary of the chief librarian equal 
or exceed that of the superintendent of 
schools. 

In one instance the salary of the super- 
intendent of schools is nearly 300 per cent 
higher than that of the librarian. Three 
cities report a differential of over $10,000 
in favor of the superintendent; 5 a similarly 
favorable differential of $5,000 to $10,000; 
and 2 one of $4,000 to $5,000. 

The maximum salaries paid high school 
principals equal or exceed the salaries of 
chief librarians in 9 cities. In one city the 
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minimum salary for high school principals 
is $500 larger than the stipend of the chief 
librarian! 

In 12 cities the high school teachers re- 
ceive maximum salaries equaling or exceed- 
ing those which are paid to assistant libra- 
rians (or highest paid heads of departments). 

In 17 cities elementary school teachers 
receive maximum salaries equaling or ex- 
ceeding maximum salaries paid branch li- 
brarians. 

Considering the prevalence of pensions for 
members of the teaching profession, it would 
seem that in a majority of cities librarians 
are expected to consider gentility and love 
of work to be a large part of their compen- 
sation. 

In order that satisfactory comparisons may 
be made, the library profession must estab- 
lish some real basis of comparison between 
classification and compensation for groups 
of librarians and teachers. 


SERVING FROM 100,000 TO 199,999 
PoPULATION 

This table includes 41 libraries in 22 
states; 30 of which also appeared last year, 
one of which was moved from a smaller 
group. 

Of the 29 cities included also in last year’s 
table, 7 report a loss in book collection, 5 
lower operating expenditures, 13 an increase 
in registered borrowers, and only 3 a cir- 
culation gain. 

The chief librarian’s salary is the same 
as last year in 23 of these cities; in 5 it 
is higher. The salary of the assistant li- 
brarian is the same in 8 cities, higher in 
two, and lower in one. The median salary 
is higher than last year in 9 columns, lower 
in 9, and the same in 2. 

Chattanooga has 3 school librarians not 
included in these tables, Flint 6, Knoxville 
13, and Wichita 11. For these the minimum 
salaries run from $225 to $1,510; the maxi- 
mum from $1,080 to $1,865. 

Of 38 cities, two of which are not included 
in these tables, one reports a 15 per cent 
reduction in individual staff salaries the last 
fiscal year; one 20 per cent; and one a 
salary adjustment which cannot be inter- 
preted in percentages of decrease and in- 
crease. Ten libraries report increases as 
follows: 2.5-3.5 per cent; 5 per cent; 6 per 
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cent; 8 per cent; 5 per cent partial restora- 
tion on salaries below $1,200; § per cent 
restoration; full restoration; 5 per cent on 
salaries $1,200 or above and 10 per cent 
on those below; 10 per cent in one depart- 
ment; 5-50 per cent due to increased hours, 

For the current fiscal year one library re- 
ports a IO per cent decrease in individual 
salaries. Nineteen report the following in- 
creases: 2 per cent; 3 per cent; three 5 per 
cent; 5.5 per cent; 7.9-22.2 per cent; 9 per 
cent; 9-17 per cent; two IO per cent; 0-3.5 
per cent; 0-14.8 per cent; 1.8-25 per cent 
due to increased hours; 5 per cent restora- 
tion on salaries below $1,200; restoration 
of salary cut on all salaries; restoration of 
librarian’s salary; 20 per cent on one salary; 
automatic increases. 

Compared with the peak year, which 
varied from 1925 to 1935 but which, for the 
majority, fell in 1930 or 1931, 30 libraries 
show reductions in individual salaries rang- 
ing from a graduated cut of 2-18 per cent 
to a flat cut of 22 per cent for the last fiscal 
year. Two libraries report the same salaries 
but none records increases. 

The amount spent for salaries by 29 li- 
braries the last fiscal year is less than the 
amount spent the peak year by amounts 
ranging from .89 per cent to 51 per cent; 
two spent the same. 

Comparison of library salaries with school 
salaries shows that the latter are in the main 
much higher for similar qualifications and 
responsibilities although the lowest school 
salary given is $500 while the lowest profes- 
sional library salary is $600. (It is assumed 
that all teachers reported are of professional 
grade.) 

The highest salary of a superintendent is 
71 per cent more than the highest salary of 
a chief librarian, the median 90 per cent 
more and the low 79 per cent more. Five 
salaries paid to high school principals or 
department heads are more than the highest 
librarian’s salary. 


SERVING FROM 35,000 TO 99,999 PoPULATION 
Forty-three libraries in this group reported 
statistics, 36 of which appeared last year. 
A study of the figures submitted by 36 
libraries giving reductions or increases shows 
the following: 
In the last fiscal year 23 libraries, or 63 
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per cent, report increases, while 13 libraries, 
or 36 per cent, report no change in salaries. 
In the current fiscal year 21, or 58 per cent, 
report increases while 15, or 41 per cent, 
report no change. Ten libraries report in- 
creases for each year. No additional re- 
ductions are reported in any library for the 
last or current fiscal year. 

An analysis of total salary expenditures 
of 32 libraries shows that since their peak 
year, 3 libraries have had increases; 29, or 
87 per cent, have had reductions ranging 
from 1.001 per cent to 45 per cent but 
in 23 of these the reductions were under 
20 per cent. In 11 libraries the reduction 
was between 10-20 per cent; in 12 libraries 
below 10 per cent. The actual median was 
12.8 per cent. On the whole, therefore, 
the percentage of reduction of salary ex- 
penditures has not been great. 

Twenty-two libraries gave statistics of 
salaries of school officials and teachers. 

The table below compares the salary of 
the chief librarian with that of the principal 
of the high school. 


High School Principal City Librarian 
Minimum Maximum 
High $5000 $8500 $4745 
Median 3500 40184 2900 
Low 1190 2883 1500 


A comparison of heads of departments in 
libraries with those in high schools makes 
clear that the salaries of the former are con- 
siderably lower. The maximum paid teach- 
ers is $2,140 more than that paid the 
librarian. The head of a department in the 
library does not even get the maximum pay 
that the elementary school teacher receives! 

Library High School 


Department Head Department Head 
Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 


High $2250 $2660 $3875 $4800 
Median 1504 1750 2100 2955 
Low 1080 1080 1200 2007 


Total library expenditures last fiscal year 
(41 libraries), $2,028,937 

Total staff salaries’ 
$1,177,905 

Per cent of total expenditures spent on 
staff salaries (41 libraries), 58 


(41 libraries), 
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This year 38 libraries, 31 of which also 
appeared last year, are included in the tables. 
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Operating expenditures show little change 
from last year when comparing the high, 
median and low of each table. Per capita 
expenditures show a slight decrease, ranging 
from 33c to $2.17, with a median of 69c, 
compared with a range of 36c to $2.25 last 
year, and a median of 72c. Only 6 libraries 
spent $1 or more per capita. Per cent of 
total expenditures for staff salaries ranges 
from 35 per cent to 63 per cent, with a 
median of 52 per cent, and 21 libraries ex- 
pending 50 per cent or more. The circula- 
tion per capita ranges from 4.86 to 16.06, 
with a median of 9.02. Twenty-two li- 
braries reach or exceed the A. L. A. standard 
for this group of 9 per capita. Circulation 
per employee is higher than last year, rang- 
ing from 14,561 to 64,183, with a median 
of 25,830. If the standard of 20,000 per 
employee is correct, the fact that 33 libraries 
in this group exceed that figure would in- 
dicate that these libraries are understaffed. 

Comparison of individual staff salaries for 
the current fiscal year with those of the last 
fiscal year shows no reductions in 31 li- 
braries, and increases of from 1 to 20 per 
cent in 11 libraries; affecting only one salary 
in two instances, and two salaries in another. 
Comparison of individual salaries in effect 
the last fiscal year with those in effect the 
peak year shows reductions in 20 libraries 
ranging from 5 to 20 per cent, with a median 
of 10 per cent and no increases. Six li- 
braries naming the peak years as from 1933- 
1935 show no changes in salary. The total 
amount spent for salaries the last fiscal year 
compared with that spent the peak year, as 
reported by 19 libraries, shows reductions 
ranging from 2 to 44 per cent with a median 
of 12.3 per cent, and increases in only 3 
cases of 2 to § per cent. 

The figures for public school salaries are 
printed this year for the first time. Only 
21 of the 38 libraries reported salaries of 
school superintendents, 22 those of high 
school principals, 18 those of high school de- 
partment heads and 23 those of high and 
elementary school teachers. Comparison of 
the chief librarian’s salary with these figures 
shows that in only one instance is it equal 
to that of the superintendent or high school 
principal, while 16 compare with those of 
high school teachers or department heads and 
three with the elementary school teachers. 
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DEFINITIONS 


1. “Department heads” are those admini- 
stratively responsible to the librarian, or as- 
sistant librarian, and in charge of a major 
division of the library organization. Branch 
librarians are not considered department 
heads. Salaries of any assistant chief li- 
brarian serving as department head are not 
included here. 

2. A “division” is a subdivision of a de- 
partment. A division head is under im- 
mediate direction of the department head 
rather than under the librarian. 

3. “Branch librarians” are those in charge 
of an auxiliary library, with a permanent 
foundation collection of books, administered 
as an integral part of the library system, 
with at least one full-time librarian. 

4. “Children’s librarians” include only 
those in charge of children’s rooms or of 
children’s work in extension departments 
who have had special training or sufficient 
library experience to qualify them for this 
classification, and do not include subprofes- 
sional or other assistants in children’s rooms. 
The heads of children’s departments are not 
included here, but under “Department 
heads.” 

5. “Catalogers” include only those ac- 
tually doing expert cataloging, and not typists 
or others doing clerical or routine work in 
the catalog department. The heads of cata- 
log departments are not included here, but 
under “Department heads.” 

6. “Professional assistants” include those 
members of the staff performing work of a 
professional nature who have: 

a. A bachelor’s degree with one year of 
professional education; or 

b. A bachelor’s degree which includes one 
year of professional education in the four 
years which lead to the bachelor’s degree; 
or 

c. An informal education considered by the 
librarian as the real equivalent of four years 
of college work plus five years’ experience 
in a library of recognized professional stand- 
ing. This provision is to take care of those 
already in the profession who are performing 
duties which require a knowledge of books 
and library technique as taught in a library 
school or gained from equivalent library ex- 
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perience. Later additions to the professional 
group should meet requirements (a) or (b), 

7. “Subprofessional assistants” are those 
who perform the higher type of routine work. 
May have had brief elementary training or 
have qualified through satisfactory substitute 
or other experience for this class. Assistants 
paid on an hourly basis as shelvers and stu. 
dent assistants are not included here. 

8. “Clerical assistants” include stenog- 
raphers, typists, office assistants, and other 
clerical workers. 

g. “Others” include shelvers, pages, and 
assistants performing manual tasks. All 
student assistants, museum and _ bindery 
forces, janitors, engineers, and building force 
are not included here. 

10. Branches are auxiliary libraries, with 





a permanent foundation collection of books, | 


administered as an integral part of the li- 
brary system, with at least one full-time li- 
brarian. Sub-branches are small branches, 
open fewer hours, yet distinct from stations 
in that both the agency and the book collec- 
tion are more permanent. 


OFVINN 


Books Authors Like 


Books we like, a selection based on choices | 
made by sixty Massachusetts authors, is | 


scheduled for May publication. 
whose favorites are listed include Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, Mary Ellen Chase, Margaret 
Deland, Walter Prichard Eaton, Robert 
Frost, Mark Antony De Wolfe Howe, Wil- 
liam Dana Orcutt, and Laura E. Richards. 

This Massachusetts Library Association 
publication represents an excellent opportun- 
ity to give publicity to some of the older 
books in public library collections, either 
through one or more newspaper articles on 
the authors’ selections included, accompanied 
perhaps by exhibits of the books, or through 


Authors | 


obtaining from local authors similar state- | 


ments on their book favorites. 

The first edition of the book is limited to 
five hundred copies. Price, $3. Anyone 
wishing to order a copy should send his 
name or the name of his library to Edith 
Guerrier, Boston Public Library. 
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DID DA KEKE 


A. L. A. 


NEWS 


DIDIER KORE 


Federal Agency Has a Chance 


Tue Department of the Interior Ap- 
propriations Bill H.R. 10630 passed the 
Senate on March 2 with an amendment 
introduced by Senator Alben W. Barkley 
of Kentucky, making provision for an ap- 
propriation of $40,000 for a federal library 
agency in the Office of Education. 

The bill at this writing is in the hands 
of a joint conference committee consisting 
of the following: from the Senate, Senator 
Hayden of Arizona, chairman; Senator 
McKellar of Tennessee; Senator Thomas 
of Oklahoma; Senator Norbeck of South 
Dakota; and Senator Steiwer of Oregon; 
from the House, Representative Taylor 
of Colorado, chairman; Representative 
Jacobsen of Iowa; Representative John- 
son of Oklahoma; Representative Lam- 
bertson of Kansas; and Representative 
Wigglesworth of Massachusetts. 

It is expected that the conference com- 
mittee will have met and rendered its re- 
port by March 20. 


Share Your Effective Publicity 


A pispay of library publicity is be- 
ing arranged by the A. L. A. Publicity 
Committee for the Richmond conference to 
be held May 11 to 16. Will librarians 
send their best posters, leaflets, reading 
lists, pictures of exhibits, graphs, cartoons 
or other publicity material except news- 
paper stories for exhibit to Will Collins, 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, so that 
they will arrive May 4 to 9? 


Material lent for display will be re- 
turned collect, on request. Share your 
effective publicity with other librarians 
who can perhaps benefit with you by this 
pooling of ideas. 


Moving with the Movies 


Tue twin fiends—Screen and Radio 
—are suspected by some librarians of 
spiriting away hundreds of thousands of 
library readers every evening. Dr. Bow- 
erman, as chairman of the Visual Methods 
Committee, will consider on his Richmond 
program how libraries can convert the 
films from adversaries to allies. By way 
of preparation he has asked for a list of 
what is found most helpful in a town 
where the biggest business is movies. 

The moving picture industry itself pro- 
vides a number of invaluable publications 
free to libraries. The eastern office of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, Incorporated, 28 West 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, publishes 
a monthly magazine, The Motion Picture 
and the Family, where, in addition to all 
sorts of news and feature articles from 
organizations working for better pictures, 
appear the book marks' of the Cleveland 
Public Library, recognized pioneer in link- 
ing movies with literature. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Winter (Alice Ames 
Winter), an unfettered super-personality 


1 These book marks can also be secured from Mr. 
W. D. Boutwell, Office of Education, Department of 
Interior, Washington, D.C. They are quoted each 
Monday evening on the radio program, “‘News in 
Education.” 
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with a heritage from Boston in the era of 
Emerson, is community service director in 
the western office of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, In- 
corporated, at 5504 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood. She writes a mimeographed 
bulletin on coming pictures, called Out 
from the Studios, which should help all the 
libraries lamenting that most preview re- 
ports reach them too late. She also pre- 
pares quite frequently lists of books which 
are to be made into motion pictures, valu- 
able to libraries as an ark to prepare for 
the flood. For instance, this month she 
lists eleven pictures completed which are 
based on books, many of which have not 
yet been released; fourteen pictures al- 
ready in production; and twenty-seven in 
preparation. Her printed booklet, Lead- 
ing motion pictures, has notes on worth 
while recent successes and _ occasional 
cumulated numbers such as First eight 
months of 1934 or Best pictures of 1935. 
Over four hundred libraries have written 
to request the green sheet, Joint estimates 
on motion pictures, which Mrs. Winter 
prints twice a month from the unbiased 
opinions of nine national previewing com- 
mittees of well-known women’s organi- 
zations. ‘The eastern and western pre- 
view committee reports are combined 
monthly in Selected Motion Pictures. 
And what to do with so much grist? 
The Coérdinating Council of Juvenile 
Agencies convinced our library two years 
ago that our part was to keep it in order 
and “on tap.” Our School and Teachers’ 
Department mounts on 3 by § inch cards 
reviews of pictures from all the sources 
listed above and many others. Its file 
arranges alphabetically by title nearly all 
the approved movies released since Janu- 
ary, 1934. Our greatest difficulty, up to 
last December was to secure data about the 
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rejected ones, but now the H. W. Wilson 

Motion Picture Review Digest supplig 

this need as well as many others. 
ALTHEA H. Warren, Member 
A.L. A. Visual Methods Committe 


What Is Readable Writing? 


We ar last have a most interesting 
sample, the result of nearly two years of 
experimentation by the so-called “readg- 
bility laboratory’? under the direction of 
Lyman Bryson at Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University. This is Let’s talk it 
over, by Mildred J. Wiese in collaboration 
with Mr. Bryson and Wilbur C. Hal- 
lenbeck, a discussion manual to accompany 
the American Primers series of pamphlets 
on current problems prepared originally 
for use in CCC camps and now issued by 
the University of Chicago Press. 

The corps of readability laboratory 
workers has pooled all of the information 
on what makes a book readable, developed 
tests, and experimented in producing 
writing that conforms to accepted speci- 
fications for readability. 

Most librarians who have given thought 
to the problem will immediately sense in 
this pamphlet the simple, but interesting, 
adult and informal style they have long 
wanted in books for a large group of 
readers. It is interesting to know thatit 
was Mr. Bryson’s experience as a forum 
leader which first convinced him of the 
need for readable books, and made him ur 


usually sympathetic not only to the lt | 


brarian’s plea for readability but to many 
other library-adult education problems. 
He is now an active member of the A.L.A. 
Board on the Library and Adult Educa 
tion. j.c 

1 For a description, see Publishers’ Weekly Feb- 


ruary 29, 1936, p. 990-91, and New York Times, 
February 23, 1936, Section 11, p. 2. 
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' THE POST 
‘| Communications to or from A, L.A. Members 3 


School Library Statistics 


To the A. L. A. School Library Specialist: 


The United States Office of Education has 
collected statistics on libraries at irregular 
periods since 1870. The last comprehensive 
study was for 1929, and is published as Bulle- 
tin, 1930, No. 37, Statistics of public, society, 
and school libraries, 1929. 

The method of collecting statistics for pub- 
lic school libraries has been changed from 
sending a separate form to each high school 
and nothing to elementary schools to sending 
one form for a consolidated report on both 
elementary and high schools to all city and 
county superintendents of schools. 

It is the general policy of the Office of 
Education to collect statistics wherever pos- 
sible through superintendents’ offices rather 
than directly from each school. In addition 
this method will give statistics of elementary 
as well as high schools for the first time. 

With the increasing importance of the 
school library in the teaching process, it is 
desirable from time to time to measure the 
advance which has been made in providing 
library facilities and to find out where weak 
spots still exist. The data for 1934-35 will 
show: (1) the proportion of schools and 
pupils on different educational levels that 
are served by centralized libraries; (2) the 
number of schools having only classroom col- 
lections ; (3) the size of centralized libraries; 
(4) the number of volumes added in 1934- 
35; (5) whether a school or general public 
library; (6) by whom controlled; (7) the 
number of full-time and part-time libraries; 
(6) the amount and source of income; (9) 
the purposes of expenditures. 

The figures should be useful to school 
superintendents and libraries because they 
will show the practice in various types of 
elementary and secondary schools under city 
and county administration in providing li- 
brary facilities; how large the libraries are; 
where the money comes from to support 


them; and how much is spent for different 
library purposes. 

The success of this study, however, will 
depend upon: (1) availability of school li- 
brary data in superintendents’ offices; (2) 
coéperation and promptness of superinten- 
dents in reporting. 

The school librarian can be of real help 
to the Office of Education, particularly in 
two ways: (1) to see that statistics for 
the library are on file in the superintendent's 
office; (2) to see that the superintendent 
sends in his report. 


Emery M. Foster, Chief 
Division of Statistics 


United States Office of Education 


Staff Groups at Richmond 


To the Editor: 


The Staff Association of the Montclair 
library is very anxious to have its repre- 
sentative at the Richmond conference meet 
representatives of other such groups. We 
are sending to as many staff associations as 
we have been able to locate a copy of the 
annual report of our organization. We are 
asking these groups to get in touch with us 
if they are interested in meeting formally or 
informally in Richmond. Will those consid- 
ering staff organization problems write to me 
if they, too, would like to join us? 

HELEN T. Z1ecuer, President 
Montclair Public Library Staff Association 
Montclair, New Jersey 


$5,000 Prize Contest 


The Reader’s Digest announces a $5,000 
prize contest for articles of non-fiction which 
contain not more than 3,500 words. Doesn’t 
this offer a chance to get one or more good 
library stories into that important medium? 
For details see the back cover of the March 
Digest. The contest closes May 1, 1936. 
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| BEHIND THE BY-LINES | 
| Who's Who for Junior Members 5” 


Cuarves H. Brown, the author of “Sta- 
tistical Data and Their Use” in the April 
Bulletin, is librarian of Iowa State College 
at Ames. Among many professional activi- 
ties Mr. Brown has served as a member of 
the College Library Advisory Board, and is 
at present one of the advisory editors for 
the College Library and the Community 
series in current issues of the Bulletin. 

Epwarp B. EsPpENSHADE, JR. is curator of 
maps at the University of Chicago Library 
and holds a bachelor’s and master’s degree 
from that university. His article in this 
Bulletin was presented at the meeting of 
university and reference librarians during 
the Midwinter Conference in Chicago. 

Joun Boynton Katser, who contributes 
the introductory article for the public library 
statistics printed in this issue of the Bulletin, 
has been chairman of the A. L. A. Commit- 
tee on Salaries, Employment and Schemes 
of Library Service since 1933, served as 
chairman of the Salaries Committee of the 
California Library Association, and has long 
been interested in public administration and 
specifically in problems of library personnel. 
Mr. Kaiser is librarian of the Oakland 
(Calif.) Free Library. 

Joun Date RussE Lt, one of the authors 
of “The College Library Report,” is associ- 
ate professor in the Department of Educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago. Among 
his published work is College organization 
and administration which appeared in 1929; 
he is co-author of the University of Chicago 
survey published in 1933. RALPH M. Dun- 
BAR is assistant librarian at Iowa State Col- 
lege Library, and is this year a Carnegie 
fellow at the Graduate School, University of 
Chicago, studying the administrative control 
of university libraries in the United States. 
STEPHEN A. McCarty studied library sci- 
ence at McGill University and is at present 
librarian of City College on the downtown 
campus of Northwestern University in Chi- 
cago. He recently took part in the junior 
members’ panel which discussed the library 
in the present social order at a Chicago Li- 
brary Club meeting. 
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The College Library Report 


(Continued from page 220) 


by libraries of typical American colleges; 
university libraries are not considered. The 
data indicate that the college library report 
is in a majority of cases not rendering the 
service of which it is capable. Too many of 
the college librarians fail to make a regular 
report. Where reports are made, they are 
prepared for too limited a circle of readers, 
and the publicity given the facts concerning 
the library is inadequate. Analysis of the 
contents of typical reports indicates the fre.’ 
quent failure to treat many of the topics that 
are necessary to a clear understanding of the 
situation and needs of the library. There ig” 
obviously much room for improvement in 
the reporting procedures now in use by 
American college libraries. 


REFERENCES 


1. Lyle, G. R. College library publicity, 
Boston, Faxon, 1935. p. 18-22. 
2. For a treatment of reporting in public 
libraries see: 
Munn, Ralph. “Library Reports.” Library” 
Journal 48:413-14. May 1, 1923; ; 
Rosser, E. M. “A Readable Library Re 
port.” Bulletin of the American Library 
Association 24:8-9. January, 1930; and) 
Ridley, C. E. and Miles, Arnold. “Evaluate 
ing Library Reports.” Bulletin of the 
American Library Association 28:394-06 
July, 1934. 
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Jewish Book Week 


The tenth national Jewish Book Week it” 
America will be observed May 10 to 16) 
according to Fanny Goldstein of the Bostom 
(Mass.) Public Library. A new supple 
ment to the 1934 bibliography, Judaica, wil 
be issued by the Boston Public Library, 
which application should be made to Miss 
Goldstein. A résumé of “The Jew in Cur 
rent Literature” appears in the March, 1936 
issue of B’nai B’rith, written by Mist 
Goldstein, which may be used as the ba J 
for a library exhibit of current Jewish pub 
lications. : 

















School of Library Service 
Columbia University 








: ae addition to the literature of cataloging, designed 
particularly for institutions of from 50,000 to 200,000 volumes. Each 
chapter deals with some practical aspect of the field of cataloging with 
which any cataloger at one time or another may have to be concerned. 
Its purpose is to go into considerable detail about problems which can 
be treated only slightly in more general works. 


Chapters on: 1. Mechanical Upkeep of Catalog. 2. Cataloger’s 
_ Reference Tools. 3. Cataloging Books in the More Familiar European 
Languages. 4. Unit Card and Full and Selective Cataloging. 5. Diffi- 
cult Names and Their Entries. 6. Subject Heading Revision—-Problem 
of Changing from One List to Another. 7. Some Difficulties in Deter- 
mining Cost of Cataloging. 8. Notes on Catalog Cards. 9. Special 
Collections and Their Cataloging, Illustrated by the Music Collec- 
tion of a University Library. 10. Codperative Cataloging—Develop- 
ment in the U. S. 


Introduction by Isabella K. Rhodes. 130p. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Sources for Reproductions of 
W orks of Art 


la selected list of sixty-six pub- 


lishers and dealers will serve as a guide 
to the sources for procuring reproductions 
of the better known and more accessible 
objects of art including architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and the decorative arts. 
The list is intended to aid those unfamiliar 
with such sources. 

Marian Comings, head of the Art Di- 
vision, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
originated the plan of issuing this selective 
list. As chairman of the Visual Methods 
Committee of the American Library As- 
sociation for 1934-35, Miss Comings se- 
cured the codperation of the following 
libraries: the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York; the Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York; the Brooklyn Museum; the 
St. Louis Public Library Art Depart- 
ment; the University of Pittsburgh Art 
Department; the Photograph and Slide 
Department of the Ryerson Library, Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

Each library sent in a list of firms ap- 
propriate for the proposed list, and those 
receiving the highest number of votes were 
selected. To this list were added the 
names of a few dealers covering important 
material not otherwise represented. Each 
of the six contributors was then assigned 
a share of the names approved and asked 
to provide full notes as to type, size, price, 
and quality of material supplied by the in- 
dividual firms. In checking various details 
to assure uniformity of entry, it was found 
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desirable to secure the latest information 
from some of the dealers, therefore occa- 
sional items have been added or changes 
made in the original reports of the con- 
tributors. For any errors thus involved, 
the editor is solely responsible. 

Miss Comings, having accomplished this 
important undertaking, brought the proj- 
ect to the attention of the secretary of the 
American Library Association, who ap- 
proved its publication in whatever form 
seemed most practicable. The manuscript 
was turned over to the Ryerson Library 
for final editing, because the necessary 
reference material was there at hand, and 
proximity to the American Library As- 
sociation Headquarters made consultation 
simpler. 

Hazel C. MacAdam, of the Ryerson 
Library Photograph Department, is re- 
sponsible for much intelligent work and 
careful checking to produce the uniform 
system of reports and the final result. In 
such a coéperative undertaking, errors of 
commission and omission are sure to be 
found; the editor wishes to beg the indul- 
gence of the contributors to the list, and 
hopes to be notified of additions or correc- 
tions. The list would never have become 
a reality without Miss Comings’ enter- 
prise and the cordial assistance of the vari- 
ous libraries. 

ETHELDRED AsBBot, Member 
A. L. A. Visual Methods Committee 
Art Institute of Chicago 














Notes 


HE alphabetical arrangement has 
been adopted as the most satisfactory for so 
comparatively short a list. As many pub- 
lishers and dealers cover a wide range of 
subjects in various localities, a geographi- 
cal plan would involve too much repeti- 
tion. Those using the list will probably 
find it best to examine the entries thor- 
oughly before placing an order. 

Those accustomed to buy books issued 
by various publishers through one or two 
responsible agents, will be disappointed to 
find that no such satisfactory arrangement 
is available for obtaining photographs, 
color prints, and lantern slides. Usually 
the best results are obtained by dealing 
directly with dealers or publishers in the 
locality from which reproductions are de- 
sired ; exception may be made in the case 
of the larger color prints for which there 
are several satisfactory agents in the 
United States. 

No attempt has been made to list the 
museums which publish colored and other 
reproductions of varying sizes from post 
cards to that of the original. Such publi- 
cations are rapidly increasing in number 
and perfection. Among the best may be 
mentioned those of the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum, the British Museum, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 

Quality being of first importance in the 
reproduction of a work of art, special at- 
tention has been given to the clearness and 
accuracy of photographs, in selecting the 
firms included in this list. It is assumed 


that all slides are made from original nega. 
tives unless otherwise specified. 


Types OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


The following designations have been 
used in describing types of photographs, 
While there may be some variations in the 
significance of these terms as used by pub- 
lishers in various countries, the definitions 
given cover the more usual meaning of the 
terms. This information was kindly sup- 
plied by Charles Harris Miller, photo- 
graph expert, Chicago. 

Autotype. Another name for carbon 
print. Carbon tissue is made and mar- 
keted by the Autotype Company of Lon- 
don. 

Bromide. A term applied to bromide 
paper or prints. Bromide paper is a highly 
light-sensitive paper used in making en- 
largements. 

Carbon. Carbon prints are made from 
carbon tissue, which is paper coated with 
a mixture of soft gelatine and pigment of 
any desired color. ‘Tissue is sensitized in 
bichromate solution, printed under a nega- 
tive in daylight, and developed in hot 
water; more permanent than silver prints. 

Color photograph. Photograph in full 
color (either a transparency on glass or 
film base or a print on paper) produced by 
a combination of photographic and chemi- 
cal processes. A transparency is made in 
one operation directly in the camera; 4 
paper print in color is made from three 
color-separation negatives. 

Glossy print. Print made on what i 
known as gloss paper and dried on a ferro- 
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type plate to produce a glossy surface, the ordinary purchaser. 


most satisfactory print from which to make 
slides. 

Sepia. A term applied to a print toned 
a color ranging from yellowish to dark 
brown by a bleaching and redevelopment 
process. 

Silver print. All photographic prints 
of which the image is composed of metallic 
silver; this is the usual type supplied by 
publishers. A generic term. 


Cotor PRINTS 


General term used to cover various 
types such as collotype, lithograph, and 
offset. These vary greatly in accuracy, 
whether large or small in size, according 
to the difficulty in reproducing by photog- 
raphy the tone of the original painting. 
Not all paintings by an artist reproduce 
equally well; therefore in selecting the 
more expensive prints, it is advisable to 
seek the advice of an expert familiar with 
the original. 


CATALOGS 


Many publishers issue full catalogs, giv- 
ing dimensions and prices. In the fol- 
lowing list sizes are usually given in 
centimeters for foreign dealers and prices 
in the currency as listed. Prices are in 
every case, save one, for unmounted re- 
productions. The discounts allowed vary, 
but are usually a substantial amount on 
large orders. Only the general range of 
sizes can be given; extra large sizes are 
often available at a special price. 


Co.orep SLIDES 


The various processes of making colored 
slides are still in course of evolution. At 
present there is no process which is at the 
same time satisfactory, accurate, and avail- 
able at a price within the reach of the 


Some colored slides 
fade after a limited use, others require a 
very powerful and expensive lantern to 
overcome opaqueness. The hand colored 
slides are usually $5 each, and even then 
are not satisfactory unless made by an 
artist with an exceedingly accurate eye. 
Interesting experiments are constantly be- 
ing carried on, and before long an ac- 
curately colored slide at a more reasonable 
price should be available. 


Contact PRINTS 


Contact prints are those made the exact 
size of the negative. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Libraries Codperating 


AIC _ Art Institute of Chicago 

BM _ Brooklyn Museum 

FAR Frick Art Reference Library 

MM _ Metropolitan Museum of Art 

SL St. Louis Public Library. Art 
Department 

U of P University of Pittsburgh. Art 
Department 


Terms Used in List 


c cents 

cm. centimeters 
CP color prints 

d pence 

Fr. francs 

illus. _ illustrated 

in. inches 

LS lantern slide 
n.p. no price given 


PC post cards 

Ph photographs 
RM. __ Reichsmark 

s shilling 

Sch. Austrian shilling 
SP silver print 
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Plain Indicates a reproduction 
in black and white 

If requested Refers to size of slide— 
foreign dealers usually supply size 8.5 
x 8.5 cm. unless American size, 8.5 x 
10 cm., is requested when ordering 


REFERENCES 
International Institute of Intellectual 
Coéperation, Paris. Cahiers des rela- 
tions artistiques. II. Collections de 


reproductions photographiques d’ oeuvres 

d’art. 1”* liste. Paris, Les Presses Uni- 

versitaires de France. 1927. p. 194 

Especially useful for list of foreign 
museums. 


American Library Association. Leads 
No. 7. Revised June, 1934. Posters, 
publicity aids, and decorative material, 


Contains many useful addresses for | 


cheaper prints and photographs. 
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Alphabetical List of Publishers 


and Dealers 


AEROFILMS 
Bush House London W.C.2 


Airviews: architecture, landscape, England; 
Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland 


Catalog 

LS 34 x 4 in. if requested 2s 6d 

Ph 83 x 64 in. to 40 x 30 in, 3s to £3 6s 3d 
Colored: same sizes 8s 9d to £7 

PC Photographic Sold only in quantity 


Rates higher for 
(AIC) 


reproduction purposes 


ALINARI, FRATELLI 
8 Via Nazionale Florence 


U.S. agents for color prints only: 
International Art Publishing Co. 242 
W. Lafayette Blvd. Detroit 
Rudolf Lesch 225 Fifth Ave. New 
York 


Architecture, sculpture, painting, minor arts, 
in Italy; Paris; Dresden Gallery; drawings; 
Greek art 


Complete catalogs 


LS 8.5 x 10 cm. if requested 
Plain: Lire 5 
Colored: Lire 8 
Ph 21 xX 27 cm. to 120 x 200 cm. 
Bromide: Lire 3.50 to 160 
Carbon: Lire 5 to 180 
Hand colored: Lire 6 to 250 
CP 13 x 18 cm. to 30 x 40 cm. Lire 
3 to 20 Illus. catalog 
PC Plain and colored: Lire 0.30 to 0.50 
(M M) 


ANDERSON, D. 


Via Salaria 72 Rome 


Architecture, sculpture, painting, minor arts 
in Italy; Spain; London; London museums 
Catalogs, some illus. 

8.5 x 10 cm. if requested Lire 5 


LS 





Ph 26 x 20 cm. to 112 x 88 cm. 

Bromide: Lire 3.50 to 70 

Carbon: Lire 5 to 80 

Professor Marco F. Liberma Via Vittoria 
Colonna 11 Rome (bookdealer) agent for 
Anderson, often secures from other publish- 
ers photographs which Anderson does not 


have. (M M) 


ARCHIVES PHOTOGRAPHIQUES 
D’ART ET D’HISTOIRE 
M. l’Administrateur-Directeur 1 bis 
rue de Valois Palais Royale Paris 1° 


Architecture, sculpture, painting, minor arts 
in France; French museums; prehistoric, 
300,000 negatives 

Catalog 
LS 8.5 x 10 cm. if requested Fr. 5 
Colored: Fr. 30 

13 x 18 cm. to 40 x 50cm. Fr. 4 to 
15 

Reproductions vary in quality 

For photographs of French architecture see 
also Professor Clarence Ward of Oberlin 
College (M M) 


ART EDUCATION PRESS INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 
Successors to Brown-Robertson Inc. 


Ph 


Chicago agent Colonial Art Co. 302 Palmer 
House 

Old and modern masters, European, Ameri- 
can; sets of picture studies for schools 
Catalog 
CP 


3X 4in. to 30x 40in. 2c. to $80 
rc 


Colored: 10c. (B M) 


ART EXTENSION PRESS INC. 
Westport Conn. 


Chicago agent Colonial Art Co. 302 Palmer 
House 

New York agent Hale Cushman & Flint 
489 Fifth Ave. 
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Publishers, dealers, retail, wholesale 
Old and modern masters 
Agents for post cards published by Piper, 
Bruckmann, Medici Society, English mu- 
seums, Cizek School 
CP 3x4in. 2c. 

8x10 in. 50c. to 7§c. 

16 x 20 in. $3 
PC Colored: toc. 

Cizek: 50c. per set of 10 
Cizek post cards are the work of children in 
the classes of Professor Cizek, Vienna 


(M M) 


ARXIU D’ARQUEOLOGIA 
Museu episcopal Vich Catalonia Spain 


Catalan art in the Museu episcopal at Vich 


Catalog for sale, fully illus. by small photos 
Ph 15 x 21cm. 25c. (U of P) 


ASHLEY, DAVID 
230 Fifth Ave. New York 


Publisher, dealer, wholesale 

Old and modern masters (CP) Agent for 
Bruckmann (CP), Hoesch (CP PC), Jaffé 
(CP), Hanfstaengl (CP incomplete selec- 
tion ) 


Architecture (Ph) European, medieval, 

Romanesque, etc. Agent for Marburg 

Seminar (Ph) 

Some catalogs 

Ph 5 x 7 in. 50c. net 

CP 8 x 10 in. to 30 x 40 in. $1.25 to 
$45 

PC Colored: 1oc. and 15c. (AIC) 


BESELER LANTERN SLIDE CO. 
121 E. 23 St. New York 


Publishers, retail, wholesale 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, views, tra- 

vel slides, sets for schools 

Catalogs 

LS 34 x 4 in. 
Colored: $1 

Slides for rent at 1oc. each (A I C) 


BOISSONNAS, FRED & CIE 
4 Quai de la Poste Geneva, or 12 rue 
Boissy d’Anglais Paris 8 


Greek art; Egyptian, Roman, Byzantine; 


Plain: 40c. 


architecture, sculpture of Switzerland, Italy, 

Yugoslavia, Spain, Asia Minor, Algeria 

Tunisia, etc. 

Catalogs 

LS 8.5 x 10 cm. if requested 
Plain: Swiss Fr. 1.80 
Colored: Swiss Fr. 5 

Ph 18 x 24 cm. to 50 x 60 cm. 
Bromide: Swiss Fr. 4.50 to 16 
Carbon: Swiss Fr. 8.50 to 23 

PC Athens, ancient and modern. Sets of 
8: Swiss Fr. 1.80 per set (U of P) 


BRAUN & CO. 
1 rue Daguerre 
France 


U.S. agent E. S. Herrmann 62 W. 47 &. 
New York 

Architecture, painting, sculpture, minor arts, 
European; some American; Egyptian, As- 
syrian, Babylonian, Greek, Roman; drawings 
Catalogs 

LS 8.5 x 10 cm. if requested 50c. In 

lots of 100, 35c. 


Mulhouse Dornach 


Ph 21 x 25 cm. to 90 x 135 cm. $2 to 
$64 
Colored: same sizes $6 to $120 
mounted 

CP 10 X 15 cm. to 90 x 135 cm. 50c. to 
$100 


rc Plain: 5c. In lots of 1000: $30 
Miniature gravures 10 x I5 cm. 50 


(BM) 


BROGI, GIACOMO 
Corso dei Tintori 15 Florence 


Architecture, sculpture, painting, minor arts 

in Italy 

Catalogs 

LS 8.5 x 10 cm. if requested 
Plain: Lire 5 
Colored: Lire 10 

Ph 10 x 15 cm. to 58 x 74 cm. 
Bromide: Lire 1.50 to 50 
Carbon: Lire 7 to 85 
Carbonide: Lire 3 to 60 
Colored: Lire 8 to 140 

PC Photographic n.p. (F A R) 


BRUCKMANN, F. 
Nymphenburgerstrasse 86 Munich 2 
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U. S. agents for color prints only 
David Ashley Inc. 230 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
Rudolph Lesch 225 Fifth Ave. 
York 
International Art Publishing Co. 242 
W. Lafayette Blvd. Detroit 
Painting in European museums; Greek, 
Roman architecture, sculpture, minor arts 
Catalogs 
LS 8.5 x 10 cm. if requested RM. 3 
Ph 9 x 14cm. to64x 90cm. RM. 2 to 
50 
CP 28 x 41 cm. to 68 x 85 cm. RM. 10 
to 80 
Slides, which are of unusually fine quality, 
and photographs must be ordered direct. 
Color prints only are handled by U. S. agents. 
(F AR) 


BULLOZ, J. E. 


21 rue Bonaparte 


New 


Paris 


Architecture, sculpture, painting (espe- 
cially), minor arts of Europe (especially 
France) ; prehistoric, Egyptian, Greek, Ro- 
man 40,000 negatives 

Catalog 

LS 8.5 x 10 cm. if requested Fr. 4.50 
Ph 24 x 30cm. Fr. 6 

PC Fr.0.25 (FAR) 


CALL, W. A. 
County Studio 
mouth England 


3 Priory St. Mon- 


Architecture, sculpture, stained glass, metal 

work, England, Wales 

Catalog 

LS 34 x 4 in. if requested 3s 
Made to order only 

Ph 64 x 44 in. to 184 x 124 in. 


Is to 
7s 6d 
Colored, hand (stained glass) 12 x 
6 in. 10s 6d 


PC Photographic, sepia: 3s per doz. 
Will send on approval (M M) 


CHICAGO SLIDE CO. 
6 E. Lake St. Chicago 


Architecture, sculpture, painting, minor arts 
(history of art sets) American, European, 
ancient, modern, etc. 


LS 32 x 4 in. 
50c. 
100 slides, 45c. each 
500 slides, 40c. each 
From photograph: 75c. up 
Colored: $1.50 to $2.50 

Slides sometimes made from illustrations in 


books (A IC) 


COLONIAL ART CO. 
1336-38 N.W. First St. 
City 

Publishers, dealers, retail, wholesale 


Chicago office: 302 Palmer House 
Old and modern masters 


From negative: 1 slide, 


Oklahoma 


Catalog 

Ph Sepia Various sizes 

cr 10 x 12 in. to 30 x 40 in. $2.50 to 
$100 (M M) 


COMPAGNIE DES ARTS PHOTO 
MECANIQUES 


44 rue Letellier Paris 15 


Successors to Levy et Neurdein 
Architecture, sculpture, views, France, Au- 
stria, Denmark, England, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia. Paintings in French museums 
No catalogs 
LS 8.5 x 10 cm. if requested Fr. 4.50 
from negatives 
Fr. 10 if negatives must be made 
Ph 24 x 30cm. Fr. 3.50 
PC Bromures, black and white: Fr. 160 
per 1000 (A I C) 


CONNICK, C.J. 


9 Harcourt St. Boston 


Stained glass 


LS 34 x 4in. Colored: $10 up per slide 
(AIC) 


CURTIS AND CAMERON 
221 Columbus Ave. Boston 


Publishers 

American painting; some sculpture 

Catalog 

LS 34 x 4 in. Holy Grail series only 
15 slides to set: $75 plain 
$150 colored 

Ph 4X § in. to 39 x §5 in. 75c. to $30 
Colored, by hand: $3.50 to $90 
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Discount to libraries 25% except on slides, 
which are net (M M) 


ECOLE PRATIQUE DES HAUTES 
ETUDES 
Séminaire byzantin 
bonne Paris 5° 


16 rue de la Sor- 


Byzantine art, miniatures, mosaics, etc. 


Catalog 
Ph 6 x 8 in. 


FRITH & CO. 
Reigate Surrey England 


about 12c. 


(U of P) 


Architecture, sculpture, England; Asia 

Printed list 

Ph 84 x 6in. 1s 3d 

PC Photogravures Is per doz. 
Colored: 1s 6d per doz. 

Will send on approval (M M) 


FUERMANN, HENRY & SONS 
410 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Architecture: Louis Sullivan, Frank Lloyd 

Wright; modern U. S. architecture 

Ph 8 x 10 in. $2 if not for reproduc- 
tion (AIC) 


FUTABA & CO. 
Kobe Japan 


Japanese architecture, views, costume, cus- 
toms, etc. 
LS Colored: 8.5 x 10 cm. 
(A IC) 


about 25c. 


GALLOWAY, EWING 
Graybar Bldg. 420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 


Modern painting, sculpture; educational 

subjects: history, geography, etc. About 

1,000,000 negatives 

No catalog. List on request 

LS 34 x 4in. $1.35 to $1.85 

Ph 8 x 10 in. $3 to libraries and 
schools, $5 for reproduction if 
credited to Galloway, $10 for re- 
production if not credited (A I C) 


GIRAUDON, A. 
rue des Beaux Arts Paris 
Architecture, sculpture, painting, minor 


arts, of Europe (especially France) ; prehis- 
toric, Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman 
Catalog 

Ph 21x27cm. Fr.10 (FA R) 


GRAMSTORFF BROTHERS 
Malden Mass. 


Publishers retail 

Old and modern masters Soule collection 

Horace K. Turner collection 

Catalogs 

Ph 8 x 10 in. to 40 x 70 in. $1 to $40 
Colored by hand: $3 to $75 

Will send small prints as samples for se- 

lection 


Soule collection not entirely from original 
negatives (A I C) 


HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT 
857 Boylston St. Boston 


New York office: 489 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago agent: Concord Book Shop 36 §, 
Michigan Ave. 

Dealers, retail, wholesale 

Old masters, few moderns. Agent for 
Medici Society of London, and Art Exten- 
sion Press 


Catalogs 

CP 5 x 7 in. to 30 x 40 in. 
re Colored: 10c. 
Discount to libraries on large size prints 


(B M) 


25c. to $18 


HALLIDAY HISTORIC 
GRAPH CO. 
Hampstead N.H. 


Colonial and early New England architec- 
ture, minor arts, portraits, customs, etc. 
Catalog 

LS 34 x4in. $1 
Ph 8 x 10 in. 


PHOTO- 


soc. Library price 


(F A R) 
HANFSTAENGL, FRANZ 

Munich 
U.S. agents International Art Publishing 
Co. 242 W. Lafayette Blvd. Detroit 
David Ashley 230 Fifth Ave. New York 
Rudolf Lesch 225 Fifth Ave. New York 


August Hummel 55 W. 42 St. New York 
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Publishers, retail, wholesale 
Paintings in European galleries; architec- 
ture, sculpture, drawings 


Catalogs 
Ph 6 x 8 in. to 254 x 35 in. 
Bromide: Silver prints; Carbon 
prints 
RM. 1.80 to 45 
CP 8 x 10 in. to 30 x 35 in. 
RM. 2.50 to 50 


PC Colored: 15¢. 
Photographs must be ordered direct. Color 
prints only handled by U.S. agents (M M) 


HEGE, HERR WALTER 
Kunstschulerstrasse 10 Weimar, Ger- 
many 


Greek sculpture, architecture, etc. in Greece 
Ph 5x 7in. 60c. 

7.x 9 in. 94c. 

9¢ x 12 in. $1.25 

12x 16 in. $1.36 
Will send on approval (AIC) 


HERRMANN, ERICH S. 
62 W. 47 St. New York 


Dealer, wholesale 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, minor arts, 

European; some American; Egyptian, As- 

syrian, Babylonian, Greek, Roman; drawings 

Agent for Braun & Co. (color prints, com- 

plete line; photographs, lantern slides and 

post cards must be ordered from France) ; 
agent also for all important European color 
print publishers 

Catalogs 

LS 34 x 4 in. if requested 50c. In 
lots of 100: 35c. 

Ph 8 x 10 in. to 36 x 54 in. $2 to $64 
Colored by hand: same sizes $6 to 
$120 mounted 

CP 4x6in. to 36 x 54 in. s50c. to $100 
(painting only) 

PC Plain: 5c. In quantities, 24c. 
Colored: 10c. (M M) 


HOESCH, ROBERTO 
Via A. Manzoni Milan 


U.S. agent David Ashley 230 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Publisher, retail, wholesale 


Old masters in Italian museums 
Catalogs 


CP 8x 10 in. to17 x 21 in. $1.25 to $6 
PC Colored: 10c. (A IC) 


HOUVET, ETIENNE 


20 rue de Rechévres Chartres 


Chartres Cathedral 1000 negatives; many 
details of sculpture, windows, etc. 

Catalog 

Ph 8 x 10 in. 

cc 12x15in. Fr.15 (AIC) 


HUMMEL, AUGUST 
55 W. 42 St. New York 


Formerly with Herrmann & Hummel 
Dealer, wholesale 
Old and modern masters. Agent for Bruck- 
mann, Hanfstaengl, etc. 
Some catalogs 
Ph 8x10in. $2 Colored: $6 
16 x 20 in. $4.80 Colored: $15 
24 x 30in. $16 Colored: $30 
CP 4 x 6 in. to 30 x 40 in. 20c. to $30 
i Colored: 15c. (B M) 


INTERNATIONAL ART PUBLISH- 
ING CO. 
242 W. Lafayette Blvd. Detroit 


Dealers, Wholesale 

Old and modern masters: Seemann prints; 
agent for Hanfstaengl, Bruckmann, Alinari, 
Piper, Jaffé, etc. 

Some catalogs 

CP 4X § in. to 30 x 40 in. 
PC Colored: 10c. (B M) 


JULEY, PETER & SON 
219 E. 39 St. New York 


Painting, sculpture, American: New York 
exhibitions, etc. 


Ph 8x10in. $1 (MM) 


KELLOGG, HAROLD 

Box 191 Santa Fé N.M. 
American Indian arts and crafts 
LS 34 x4 in. $45 per 100 
Ph 8x10in. 60c. (AIC) 


KENNEDY, CLARENCE 
Smith College Northampton Mass. 


20c. to $60 
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Architecture, sculpture, Greek, Italian 

Ph 5x34 in.to7 x11 in. 50c. to $1.50 
De luxe photographs in sets at special rates 
Professor Kennedy’s photographs, taken 
under his own supervision, are unusually 
fine reproductions of classic Greek and 
Renaissance art (A I C) 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 
Meadville Pa. 


Offices: 219 E. 44 St. New York 

222 N. Bank Drive Chicago 
Views, architecture, sculpture, school sub- 
jects, etc. Wide range of subjects 
Catalogs 
LS 34 x 4 in. Plain: 45c. 

Colored: $1.25 
Ph 8xi1oin. $3 (M M) 


LEHNERT & LANDROCK 
rue Maghraby 21 Cairo Egypt 


Architecture, sculpture, etc. of ancient and 
modern Egypt; Cairo museum 


Catalog 
Ph 13 x 18 cm. gd each 
18 x 24 cm. Is each 
PC Photographic, good: 3d (A I C) 


LESCH, RUDOLF 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 


Old and modern masters: colored etchings 
Agent for Alinari (CP), Bruckmann, 
Seemann (CP), Piper, Raymond & Ray- 
mond 


Catalogs 

Ph 8x10in. $1 

CP 7 x Q in. to 22 x 28 in. 
PC Colored: 10c. (B M) 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, DIVISION 
OF FINE ARTS 
Washington, D.C. 


Pictorial archives of early American archi- 
tecture 

Architecture, early American 5000 nega- 
tives Photograph negatives and measured 
drawings made by the Historic American 
Buildings Survey are included in this col- 
lection 


40c. to $20 


Catalog ready April 1, 1936 
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Ph Contact prints 10c and 15c. supplied 
through agent recommended by Lj. 
brary of Congress (A I C) 


LINARES, A. FOTOGRAFO 
Plaza del Triunfo de la Republica , 
Seville 


Spanish architecture, sculpture, painting, 
minor arts in Granada, Seville, Toledo 


Ph 20x 25cm. Pesetas 3 
PC Photographic, good n.p. 
(A I C) 


MANSELL, W. F. 
Elfin Works Teddington S.W. Eng. 
land 


Publisher, dealer, retail 

Architecture, painting, sculpture, minor arts 
of England; France, Italy, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Spain, Greece (ancient), Crete, Pales- 
tine, Egypt 

Agent for British Museum. Can supply 
Alinari, Anderson and Brogi photographs 


Catalogs 

LS 34 x 4 in. 2s 6d 

Ph 8x 104 in. 2s 

PC British Museum 
Photographs sent on approval 


(U of P) 
MARBURG UNIVERSITAT 


Kunsthistorisches Seminar Schwanallee 
46 Marburg Lahn Germany 


U.S. agent: David Ashley 230 Fifth Ave. 
New York 

Architecture (especially details), sculpture, 
minor arts of Germany, France, England; 
medieval art especially; Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman 


Catalog 
LS 8.5 x 10 cm. if requested RM. 1.25 
Ph Contact prints: 9 x 12 cm. to 18x 


24cm. RM. 0.50 to 1.25 
Enlargements, 9 x 12 cm. to 50x 
60 cm. RM.1 to 8 

(U of P) 


MAS, ARXIU 


Freneria § Barcelona 


Architecture, sculpture, painting, minor arts, 
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Spain, especially Catalan; prehistoric 50,000 
negatives 
Catalog in preparation 
LS 8.5 x 10 cm. 
Plain: Pesetas 2.15 
Colored: Pesetas 3.15 
Ph 15 by 21 cm. 35-40c. in quantity 
18 x 24cm. Pesetas 3 
Photographs well labeled on back; informa- 
tion generally correct (U of P) 


MASSIOT, G. & CIE 
15 Boulevard des 
Paris 


Filles-du-Calvaire 


Architecture, sculpture, painting, minor arts, 
prehistoric, ancient, modern; European; 
Arabian, Asiatic, Mohammedan art 


Catalog 

LS 34 x 4 in. 
few Fr. 5) 
Colored same size: Fr. 5 (AIC) 


if requested Fr. 4 (a 


MEDICI PRINTS 
The Medici Society of America 
(See Hale Cushman and Flint) 


MEDICI SOCIETY 
7 Grafton St. London W.1 


Publishers, retail, wholesale 
Color prints and post cards. See informa- 
tion under American agents: Hale Cushman 


& Flint (B M and F A R) 


METROPOLITAN ENGRAVING CO. 
1314 Ross St. Richmond Va. 


Historic homes in Virginia 


Ph 8x10in. $1 (AIC) 


MORENO, M. 
Plaza de las Cortes 8 Madrid 


Spanish art, particularly paintings in Prado 
Catalog incomplete 
Ph 15 x 25 cm. 27-45c. (U of P) 
MORGAN PHOTOGRAPHS 

1 Lexington Ave. New York 


Modern architecture, painting, including 
Barnes Foundation, Merion, Pa., Negro 
sculpture, American Indian crafts, etc. 
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Catalog 
LS 34 x4in. $1 
Ph 8x 10in. $1 
Ir x 14 in. $1.50 
16 x 20 in. $3 (BM) 


NATIONAL STUDIOS 
226 W. 56 St. New York 


Paintings in noted American collections, 
American Indian crafts, Garvan collection 
American crafts at Yale, 100 great pictures 
of Europe; song slides: story of music; de- 
corative arts 
Catalog 
LS 34x 4in. $1 Less in sets 
Colored: $1.50 up 

Ph 8x10in. $1 Lessinsets (BM) 
NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 

10 W. 33 St. New York 


Dealers, wholesale 

Old and modern masters: Japanese prints; 
etchings, colored and black and white. 
Agent for Hanfstaengl, Bruckmann, Piper, 
Jaffé, Hiroshi Yoshida Tokyo etc. 


cr 8 x 10 in. to 30 x 40 in. 40c. to $50 
PC Colored: $2 for set of 20 Others: 
1oc. each (AIC) 


PATTESON, HARVEY 
P.O. Box 803 San Antonio Texas 


Texas architecture, missions, etc. 
Ph 8x 10in. §5o0c. if not for reproduc- 
tion (A I C) 


PERRY PRINTS 
Malden Mass. 


Architecture, sculpture, painting; animals, 
trees, birds; portraits; religious, historical 
subjects 
Catalog 
Half tones 26 x 40 in. 
$6 
14x 17 in. $1.25 for one, $1 each 
for 10 or more 
10 x 12 in. 10c. each for 6 or more 


(approx.) $4, 2 for 


7x Qin. 4c. each for 15 or more 
54 x 8 in. 
3 x 34 in. 
& 7 x Q in. 


2c. each for 25 or more 
1c. each for 50 or more 
3c. each for 20 or more 
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Birds, animals, fruits, minerals, etc. 
22 x 28 in. hand colored artotypes. 
Famous paintings, etc. $2 for 1, 
$1.50 for 2 or more (F A R) 


RAYMOND & RAYMOND 
40 E. 49 St. New York 


Publishers, dealers, retail 

Old and modern masters (especially Ameri- 
can), drawings, etc. American Art Port- 
folio. Agent for Wolfrum, Bernheim Jeune, 


Quatre Chemin, Soho Gallery, Anton 
Schroll 
Catalog 
CP 4x5 in. to 30x 40 in. 15c. to $40 


PC Colored: 15c. 
Compilers and publishers of Catalogue of 
selected color reproductions for Carnegie 


Corporation ($5) (AIC) 


ROOS, FRANK J. JR. 
Department of Fine Arts 
Ohio University Athens Ohio 


Early and modern American architecture, 

especially details 

Catalog and samples on request 

Ph 7 x 10 in. $2 each $1.50 for 25 
or more Prices more for reproduc- 


tion (AIC) 


STOEDTNER, FRANZ 
Kaiser-Wilhelm-Strasse 55 Berlin C2 


U. S. Agent Konrad Prothmann 8840 
Steel Ave. Detroit 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, minor arts; 
Egyptian, Oriental; prehistoric; ancient: As- 
syrian, Babylonian, Persian, Egyptian, Mino- 
an, Greek, Roman; modern art; architec- 
ture, etc. in U.S. 100,000 negatives 


Catalogs, fully illustrated, may be purchased 
or borrowed from agents for two weeks 


LS 8.5 x 10 cm. if requested 
slides, RM. 1.40 
101-400 slides, RM. 1.35 
401-1000 slides, RM. 1.30 
Over 1000 slides, RM. 1.22 
Colored: 1-50 slides, RM. 3.75 
Over 50 slides, RM. 3.50 

Ph 7x 10in. RM. 1.60 

PC Photographic n.p. (U of P) 


I-100 


TSIMAS, G. & PAPAHADJIDAKIS, P. 
68 Hagia Sophia St. Athens 


Byzantine frescoes, mosiacs, miniatures from 
Greek monasteries; architecture; sculpture, 
etc. in National Museum Athens (official 
photographers) 

Catalogs incomplete 

Ph 18 x 24 cm. 30 Drachmae in large 


quantities 
21 x 25cm. 50 Drachmae in large 
quantities (A I C) 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
Newton Mass. 


Architecture, sculpture, painting, woodcuts, 

engravings, costume design, historical sub- 

jects, sets of picture studies for schools 

Catalogs 

LS 34x 4in. §0c. 

Half tones 54 x 8 in. 14c. each Also avail- 
able in book form 


CP 54 x8in. 4c. (FAR) 


VERNACCI, J. RUIZ 
Carrera de San Jeronimo 53 Madrid 


Architecture, sculpture, painting, minor arts, 

ancient art of Spain 60,000 negatives 

No catalog Will send lists on request 

LS 8.5 x 10 cm. Pesetas 3 Specify 
glass or film 

Ph 16 x 24 cm. Peseta 1 More ex- 
pensive if reduced from larger size 


(AIC) 


WARD, CLARENCE 
Oberlin College Oberlin Ohio 


Architecture, French medieval ; early Ameri- 
can 

Catalog, incomplete 

Ph 8 x 10 in. 75c. each $60 per 10 


16x 20 in. $5 each $55 per dozen 
(A I C) 


WARD, DeWITT 


227 W. 13 St. New York 


Modern American sculpture 
h 8 x 10 in. or larger 50c. up 
No catalog Has collection of negatives 


(M M) 
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WOLFRUM KUNSTVERLAG 
Augustinerstrasse 10 Vienna 1 


U.S. agent (CP) Raymond & Raymond 40 
E. 49 St. New York 

Sculpture, painting, minor arts, Greek and 
Roman art in Vienna museums; Austrian 
architecture 


Catalogs 


LS 
Ph 
CP 
PC 


8.5 x 10 cm. if requested 25c. 
(1932) 

10 x I§ cm. to 55 x 70 cm. Aus. 
Sch. 1 to 15 

10 x I§ cm. to 75 x 105 cm. Aus. 
Sch. 8 to 25 

Plain: Aus. Sch. 0.15 

Colored: Aus. Sch. 0.20 

(U of P) 





